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HE subject dealt with in this book is a very 
interesting one, for it is connected with the great 
movement towards local self-government in the 
shape of parochial authority which developed in 
the middle of the sixteenth century — probably 
reached its full vigour in the commencement of 
the eighteenth century, and, after a decline, has now been revived 
in the recent Local Government Act appointing Parish Councils. 

The beadle's staff was in a sense the outward sign of the 
authority exercised over the parish by the local officers, in the same 
way that the maces of the Lord Mayor were the outward signs of 
the Corporation. To trace the origin of the staff of office would 
perhaps be difficult, but staves were borne by the parochial 
authorities certainly from as early a time as the reign of Elizabeth, 
and possibly earlier. 

This book deals with the staves of the parishes in the City 
of London and the Metropolis, in which, until it was seriously 
interfered with by various Poor Law and Local Management Acts, 
the administration of parochial affairs by the parish authorities 
was in the fullest force. The creation of the fifty new parishes in 
Queen Anne's reign gave occasion for the making of a considerable 
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number of additional staves in this district, and consequently it 
will be found that a large number of staves bear a date of about 
that time. Whatever parish staves there were in the City prior to 
the Great Fire no doubt perished then, and the earliest that I know 
of is a staff with a plain silver pear-shaped knob at S. Sepulchre, 
made in 1677. 

The staves may be divided into three classes. First, those 
with plain pear-shaped knobs, which are very simple and do not 
call for remark; secondly, statuettes and buildings, among which 
some very artistic and curious specimens will be found. Of 
statuettes, S. James and S. John, back to back, at Clerkenwell, 
S. Michael at Wood Street, S. Benedict at S. Benet, Paul's 
Wharf, S. Ethelburga, S. John the Baptist at Clerkenwell, and 
8. Anne and S. Agnes, the Cripple at Cripplegate, and 
S. Augustine by S. Paul deserve special mention ; and among 
the buildings. Cripple Gate, Alders Gate, Lud Gate, the Tower of 
London, the Dock Gates at Poplar, and the steeple of S. George 
Bloomsbury ; thirdly, medallions, crosses, mitres, crowns and other 
devices. Of the latter group the medallions of the saint at 8. 
Katherine Cree, of the beggar of Bethnal Green, and of the ship 
at Stepney deserve mention ; and among miscellaneous devices 
the most curious is the staff of S. Vedast. 

In conclusion, I congratulate the joint authors on the 
representative and judicious selection of staves they have made 
for this very pretty and interesting book, and I hope that it will 
meet with the success which their trouble and pains deserve. 

EDWIN FRESHFIELD, JuN. 
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HE collection of Staves brought together in this 
work has been gathered from some of the principal 
London churches. The examples here presented 
belong to parishes, extra parochial liberties, 
churchwardens, workhouses, and the learned. 
Societies of the Law. 
The beadle's staff is said to have come into use shortly 
after the Restoration, and, though specimens so early as the 
Stuart period are extremely rare, we are glad to be able to 
number among the group the staflf-head of St. John's, Clerkenwell, 
made in the first year of James IL's reign. But it is not always 
with certainty that the dates of these ornaments can be definitely 
stated. In many cases where the hall-marks are obliterated, the 
only clue to the time of manufacture is the year of their being 
"repaired and beautyfied," instances of which are to be found in the 
present collection. 

We would offer our most sincere thanks to the Clergy and the 
Treasurers of the Inns of Court — a list of whom is appended — 
for their courtesy in affording facilities for sketching the Staves in 
their possession ; and in the hope that some gleanings from a small 
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portion of old parish life in London may be of interest to the general 
public as well as to the antiquary, we oflfer these pages, and beg for 
them a lenient judgment from the reader. 

M. S. T. AND C. T. 



The Rev. J. A. L. Airey ; the Rev. David Anderson ; the Rev. 
Prebendary Barff; the Rev. Canon Barker; the Rev. Henry S. 
Blunt ; the Rev. Archibald B. Boyd-Carpenter ; the Rev. William 
Adolphus Carter ; the Rev. S. F. Cumberlege ; the late Rev. Canon 
Curteis ; the Rev. E. Norton Eldrid ; the Venerable Archdeacon 
Farrar; the Rev. R. H. Hadden ; the Rev. H. W. Hitchcock; the 
Rev. J. F. Kitto; the Rev. H. D. Macnamara ; the Rev. W. Martin ; 
the Rev. W. H. Milman ; the Rev. J. J. H. Septimus Pennington ; 
the Rev. Prebendary Richards; the Rev. J. H. Rose; the Rev. 
Alexander Savory ; the Rev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson ; the late Rev. 
Dr. Meynell Whittemore ; the Rev. Prebendary Whittington ; the 
Rev. Thomas W. Wood ; the Treasurers of the Hon. Societies of 
the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln's Inn, Gray's Inn, 
and New Inn. 
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? 1684. The Hon. Society of the Middle Temple 

1685. St. John Baptist, Clerkenwell - 

1705. The Hon. Society of the Inner Temple - 

Piyio. St. Giles, Cripplegate - 

1 72 1. Whitefriars Workhouse - 

1722. St James the I^ss, Clerkenwell 
1725. The Manor of East Smith field - 
1727. St. Giles-inthe-Fields - 

1 73 1. St Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield - 

1737. St. Vedast, Foster Lane 

1758. St. Margaret, Westminster 

1765. St Paul, Covent Garden 

1 77 1. St Helen, Bishopsgate - 

1775. St. Martin-in-the-Fields - 

1775. St. George, Bloomsbury 

1783. St. Marylebone - - - - 

1788. St Ethelburga, Bishopsgate Street 

1789. St Clement Danes 

1790. The Chapel Royal, Savoy 
1796. St Katherine Cree 

1798. The Hon. Society of Lyon's Inn 

1799. St Giles, Cripplegate - 
1804. St George, Hanover Square 

1820. St James, Garlickhithe - 

182 1. St. Dunstan-in-the-West 

1828. The Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn 
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1834. The Hon, Society of New Inn ... - Silver 

? The Hon. Society of Gray's Inn - Silver. 

? St Alban, Wood Street .... Bronze. 

? St Peter, Corahill ..... Metal-gilt. 

? St. Martin-in-the-Fields ----- Silver. 

? St Andrew, Holbom . - - - . Metal-gilt. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 




N these days, when manners and customs of the 
past are fast dying out, it is not without interest 
we observe that in some churches is still in use 
that symbol of office, the Verge or Staff — which is 
described in dictionaries as "a rod surmounted 
with a figure or device, carried as an emblem of 
authority." These silver ornaments are in some 
instances of exquisite design and workmanship. We will, however, 
chiefly notice that relic of Bumbledom, the Beadle's Staff, as it may 
still be seen in many London churches. Nor is it irrelevant here to 
refer to the worthy himself, the Parish Beadle, of whom the late 
Toulmin Smith, in his interesting work " The Parish," says : " The 
Beadel gives us one of the instances in which an old Saxon name is 
retained, expressing at this day the same office and duties, or nearly 
so, as it originally did. The Beadel of the Parish is strictly the 
bidder to, and attendant on, the Parish Meetings. The antiquity of 
the office of Beadel is exemplified in the ancient Anglo-Saxon version 

I 
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of the New Testament, where the word beadcl is used in its modem 
sense in the text, * Lest he hale thee to the Judge, and the Judge 
deliver thee to the Bydele ' " (Luke xxii. 58). 

Formerly, the Beadle was also constable of the parish, and, 
" that he might be better known in his office," he was sometimes 
distinguished by a badge — a handsome example of which, temp. 
William IIL, belonging to St. Giles, Cripplegate, is given on page 52* 

The Beadle, we read, " had powers and duties as to licensing, 
and inspecting ale and beer -houses. Vagrants and unlicensed 
hawkers, also, fell under his immediate cognizance." 

Who can forget Wilkie's "Parish Beadle" in the National 
Gallery, where Mr. Bumble, in full robes, cocked hat, and staff in 
hand, is arbitrarily carrying out his office to the terror of the 
strolling minstrels ? 

In " Old Peterborough Customs " we find that the Beadle went by 
the name of " Bang-beggar," and that his chief business was to •* fidget '^ 
the beggars out of the town. His bill, which was always presented 
at the Quarter Sessions, had some amusing items, e^g., " To seeing 
two tramps and child out by the Lincoln Road " — so much, and in a 
Lancashire glossary a Bang-beggar, " owd Pudge," is described as 
giving a lad, who had committed some misdemeanour during Divine 
Service, a " souse *' on the head with his " silver-nobbed pow." In 
South Yorkshire, with reference to the same duty, he is pertinently 
styled "Knock-nobbier." Hogarth further illustrates this subject, 
in depicting the "Idle Apprentice" playing chuck-farthing on a 
tomb during church-time — the angry Beadle being represented as 
uplifting his staff on the boy. To refer again to Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
" It is common, but not universal, for the Beadel to attend at the 
Parish Church during religious service, though the origin of his 
office and the main part of his duties are entirely secular, and have 
no connection with any ecclesiastical concern. His attendance at 
the church during religious service, in itself, in such a case, is 
nothing more than a matter of ceremony and form, not one of any 
active duty, though, should any brawling or disturbance arise, he 
may properly be called in to help in restoring order." The same 
writer observes, that though every parish has one or two beadels, 
and, therefore, the name is commonly connected with a parish office, 
beadels (as representing a purely secular office) are to be found 
in other ancient institutions analogous to Parishes: "To ancient 
Boroughs and Corporations — to the Wards of London and elsewhere 
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— the Beadely in shorty is therefore an officer whose existence is 
proof of the fact and long practice of active local self-government" 

In some curious notices of Christmas customs in Exeter, in the 
year 1737, the Beadles figure as Christmas bell-men of the night. 
They are thus described : 

" Next Beadles (as in Packs of Cards be Knaves, 
Two couples just), with Brazen headed staves : 
In tuck'd Blue Vests, and Bonnets gold of Brim, 
What Turk's Head Sign stares, tho' mustach'd, so grim ?" 

It appears that the business of these bell-men of the night was 
to arouse the sleeping inhabitants by knocking loudly at their doors 
with their staves, and shouting most lustily such doggerel rhymes as: 

" There is Four Things, consider well. 
Death, Judgment, Heaven and Hell, 
Which if in Cause you do neglect. 
Unquiet Rest you may expect. 
Good-morrow Mr. Such-an-one." 
(Thump! thump!) 

One more of the old practices with which the Parish Beadle 
and his staff were connected, and which now is but seldom observed, 
is the ceremony of beating the bounds of parishes on Ascension Day, 
when the parish officials, headed by the clergy, muster in great 
force, and, attended by the school-children and Beadle, perambulate 
the parish to mark the bounds. The small tablets on which are the 
initials, or some emblem of the Saint to whom the church is 
dedicated, now take the place of the Gospel-oaks under which it 
was the custom for the clergy to read a portion of the Gospels, and 
to denunciate curses upon those who removed their neighbours' 
landmarks. In the parish records of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, dated 
1642, occurs the following entry : " Spent on the perambulation for 
bread and cheese and beere, for the meaner sort, the boyes and 
poore. Also for poynts for the boys, and laying open the passages ; 
and afterward a collation for the ancient inhabitants that went in 
procession, £2 i8s. gd." Pepys, recalling his own youth, in 
chronicling a parish procession witnessed by him on Holy Thursday, 
in the year 1661, remarks : " This day was kept a holy day through 
the town, and it pleased me to see the little boys walk up and down 
in procession with their broom-staffs in their hands, as I had myself 
long ago gone." 

Now, alas ! as year by year these old customs are rapidly dis- 
appearing, there is not much demand for the Beadle, and his symbol 
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of office. Yet in some cbarches, in spite of the innovation of the 
white-robed choir where once the pictnresqoe little singers in mob- 
caps and coloured ribbons artlessly sang their simple chants and 
hymns, the custom still obtains for the Beadle in his livery, staff in 
hand, to conduct the preacher from reading-desk to pulpit, then 
solemnly to walk down the nave, and place the staff in its wonted 
position in the body of the church. Such remnants of ancient 
ceremonial are quickly vanishing, for it is inevitable that the old 
must give place to the new ; but may the time be far distant when 
we shall see no more that quaint emblem of authority, the Beadle's 
Staff! 
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CHAPTER I. 




HE numerous churches of London offer a wide field 
from which to gather examples of staff-heads, and, 
in making choice of representative specimens of 
these pretty and interesting ornaments, it is 
somewhat difficult to select a starting-point. But, 
treading upon neutral ground, we seek sanctuary 
in Alsatia, and offer, as the first gleaning, the 
massive silver head of the staff of old Whitefriars Workhouse. The 
figure of the Carmelite friar, cross in hand, is a faithful presentment 
of one of a self-denying brotherhood, who, setting aside their culture 
and learning, came among us as beggars. Content they were to 
work among the poorest and most despised dwellers in towns — the 
leper and the outcast ; none was too sinful, none too degraded to 
receive their charitable aid and ministrations. If, as Dr. Jessopp 
says, " the mendicant orders declined ; if their zeal grew cold, their 
simplicity of life faded, and their discipline relaj^ed ; if they became 
corrupted by that very world which they promised to purify and 
deliver from the dominion of Mammon — this is only what has 
happened again, and must happen as long as men are men."^ But 
though spoilt by the rich gifts which were injudiciously pressed 
upon them, the friars had, in a short time, accomplished a marvel- 
lous work, and it cannot be denied that " the effects of the great 
movement upon the Church, nay, upon the whole civilized world, 
were enormous." ^ 

In spite of the decay of the Order, the convent of the White 
> "The Coming of the Friars." « Ibid. 
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Friars still remained in the district to which it gave the name. To 
the house of the friars of St. Mary of Mount Carmel there were 
numerous benefactors, including many of the nobility, whose offerings 
obtained for them the coveted place of sepulture within its walls ; 
while the choice collection of books in the library of the monastery 
gave evidence that the Carmelites had not lost their reputed love of 
learning. 

Then came the dissolution, and afterwards, as Stow records, 
the building of " many fair houses and lodgings for noblemen " upon 
the site of the monastery. Soon, the quiet gardens sloping down- 
wards to the river Thames, where the white-robed brothers had 
loved to walk, were converted into the disorderly retreat known as 
Alsatia, which held tightly in its grasp the only legacy left by the 
friars — the right of sanctuary. But this much-abused " privilege," 
which sheltered debtors as well as criminals, was swept away by the 
purifying Act of 1697. 

Then, under happier auspices, trade began to flourish in the 
** Friars," especially the business of printing, as at the present day; 
and, in 1700, the glassworks of Messrs. Powell were erected upon 
part of the monastic ruins, some remains of the old masonry being 
yet extant in the cellars of the factory. A few years later the Work- 
house was built, which fitly took for its ensign the image of a 
member of one of those noble brotherhoods, who, in their simple 
fashion, were among the first to administer **poor relief" to the 
sick and helpless of our cities. 

The silver staflf-head, which is a large and massive one, weighing 
fifty ounces, has the following inscription engraved upon the orb 
beneath the figure of the friar: " This staff was used, & ye Workhouse 
was erected, in ye year 1721, when 9ohn iVarttn cS* (Ehais. Jl^ollicit Where 
{sic) Overseers in ye parish of St. Mary, Mount Carmel, alias white 
Fryers, London." 
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CHAPTER 11. 




ASSING over the ground made familiar to us in 
the " Fortunes of Nigel," we turn into the Temple, 
with its cool courts and sunny gardens. Entering 
the Round Church, the exterior of which is, 
iiappily,now relieved from the disfiguring chambers 
built over its porch, we find that both the honour- 
able societies of the Inner and Middle Temple 
possess handsome silver staves. 

Chaucer's description of the Temple manciple, and of his 
masters, " that were of law expert and curious," gives us an early 
notice of the occupation of the New Temple, as it was then styled, 
by the lawyers, the appellation of " New " being used to distinguish 
it from the former house of the Templars, situate in Holbom. But, 
before the poet's time, we know that the miscreants of Wat Tyler's 
rebellion, fresh from their evil work at the Fleet prison, rushed to 
the Temple, and burnt and destroyed almost every book and record 
belonging to the /'apprentices de la ley." ^ It was soon after the 

1 Herbert's " Inns of Court." 
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damage done by Tyler's followers that the partition of the Temple 
into two societies is said to have taken place, or, as others suppose, 
the change occurred in the reign of Henry VI. Mr. Baylis, however, 
is inclined to think that the alteration was "probably gradual." 

From the same writer we learn that, by the Deed of Partition of 
^73^ — a deed which was made to settle disputes which had arisen 
between the two societies— were granted to the Inner Temple " the 
southern moiety of the Church, viz., of the chancel rounds from the 
middle thereof, and soil thereof ... the half part of the bells, 
organ, pulpit, reading-desk, clerk's desk and communion table." 
Therefore the beautiful edifice, with its round church built in imita- 
tion of the Temple near the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, is common 
to both the learned societies. 

The fine silver staff-head belonging to the Inner Temple, with 
the " ancient badge and cognizance " of the winged horse, is placed, 
during the Sunday services, at the end of the Treasurer's stall, in the 
south aisle. Upon the stem of the ornament is engraved the date 
1705, and the name of " Thomas Walker, Esq., Treasurer "—the same 
Bencher whose shield of arms, as Autumn Reader to the Society in 
1695, occurs upon the walls of the Inner Temple Hall. An inscription 
at the base of the staff-head declares, "This head worse by y Essay 
4 ' *' — the Goldsmiths' Hall thus marking the presence of an excess 
of alloy in this beautiful example of the silversmith's art. 

To Gerard Legh, Herald, who was a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple, is attributed the choice of the blazon used by the Society 
since the 5th of Queen Elizabeth, azure a pegasus argent. 

Two early examples of the Pegasus upon the Inner Temple 
buildings have been recently discovered, and consist of old wall- 
tablets with the dates of 1657 and 1717 ; an engraving of the eariier 
sculpture, with the initials of Edmund Prideaux, Treasurer, is 
given in the recent work by Mr. Baylis.^ The same author writes : 
" There is, in the east end of the Inner Temple Hall, an elaborate 
oil-painting by Sir James Thornhill (the eminent painter of Queen 
Anne's reign), of Pegasus creating the fountain of Hippocrene by 
striking his hoof against a rock, while the muses attend, and Mercury 
shows the way to the sky." 

The gate to the gardens in Crown Oflice Row (date 1730) has 
some good ironwork, in which is a design containing the flying horse, 
and beneath, as a token of the amicable feeling existing between the 
' *'The Temple Church," by T. H. Baylis, Q.C. 
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Inner Temple and Gray's Inn, the badge of the latter Society — the 
griffin — appears in a medallion, and is also sculptured in high relief 
on the stone pillars which support the gate (see p. 7). But, perhaps, 
the most spirited and elegant representation of the ensign of the 
Inner Temple is that which breasts the breezes from the vane upon 
the summit of the clock-tower : 

" Then with nostrils wide distended, 
Breaking from his iron chain, 
And unfolding wide his pinions, 
To those stars he soared again."* 

The sacred emblem of the Holy Lamb and Flag, from the 
parcel-gilt staff-head of the Middle Temple, was one of the devices 
used by the Knights 
Templars, but it does not 
appear to have been 
adopted by the Society 
until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 
Among some interesting 
facsimiles of seals in use 
at the various preceptories 
of Knights Templars in 
England are to be found 
three examples of the 
Agnus Deit the most per- 
fect specimen being that 
appended to a grant of 
land in East Haddlesey, 
near Selby, Yorkshire, by 
Brother William de la 
More, a Master of the 
Order.2 

The hall-marks upon 
the staff -head of the 
Middle Temple are, un- 
fortunately, obliterated, 

but upon the upper part of the stem which supports the Lamb 
there are faint indications of an inscription — the letter W, and the 

1 '« Pegasus in Pound," Longfellow. 
« "The Temple Church." 
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two first numerals of sixteen hundred alone being visible. At the 
base of the ornament is engraved, " This Staff belongs to the Middle 
Temple,'' and its place during the Sunday services is at the end of 
the Treasurer's seat in the north aisle of the church. 

We learn that it is customary, when a Bencher dies, to drape 
the staff of the Society to which he belonged in crape, upon the 
Sunday following his death, and, also, that this mark of mourning 
was observed at the Memorial Service held in the Temple Church, 
January 20, 1892, for H.R.H. the late Duke of Clarence, who was a 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

A carved representation of the Lamb and Flag was upon the 
screen in the Temple Church in 1708, and, combined with another 
badge of the Templars, the device appears in the arms of the Middle 
Temple — the shield assumed by the Society soon after 1600 — argent 
upon a cross gules, the Holy Lamb carrying a red-cross banner. 

Passers-by on the north side of Fleet Street cannot fail to notice 
the old red-brick gateway at Middle Temple Lane, with the Lamb 
carved upon its firont, and the date 1684. The structure succeeded 
the one destroyed in the Great Fire, the building in which Cardinal 
Wolsey is said to have " lodged " Sir Am)ras Powlett for four or five 
years, in revenge for an indignity the haughty favourite had received 
firom the knight fourteen years before. Speaking of the present 
entrance to the Middle Temple, Nathaniel Hawthorne has recorded, 
in his own experience, the thoughts of many other minds besides 
his own on leaving the turmoil of Fleet Street for the calm retire- 
ment of the Temple : " You no sooner pass under the arch than all 
the rumble and bustle of London dies away at once ; and it seems 
as if a person might live there in perfect quiet without suspecting 
that it was not always a Sabbath.*' 
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CHAPTER III. 




CROSS Fleet Street, and just opposite the quiet 
haunts of the law, is the Church of St. Dunstan- 
in-the-West, which yields two handsome little 
figures of its patron saint in full canonicals. The 
tongs which he holds in his left hand call to 
mind the days ef his youth, when they stood him 
in good stead in his fierce struggle with the 
arch-adversary while working at the forge at Mayfield. The great 
reputation as a worker in metals which Dunstan left behind him, 
caused the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths to choose him for 
their patron, as the amusing lines from " A Lay of St. Dunstan " so 
humorously tell us : 

" Of course you have read, 

That St. Dunstan was bred 
A goldsmith, and never quite gave up the trade I 
The company — richest in London, *tis said — 
Acknowledge him still as their Patron and Head ; 
' * Nor is it so long 

Since a capital song 
In his praise — now recorded their archives among — 
Delighted the noble and dignified throng 
Of their guests, who, the newspapers told the whole town, 
With cheers, 'pledged the wine-cup to Dunstans renown.*" 

Perliaps one of the most interesting of the many memorials to 
be seen in the Goldsmiths' Hall is the figure-head of the state-barge 
of that Company, which is preserved in a corridor near the grand 
staircase. The image of St. Dunstan is of wood, gilt, and has the 
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usual flowing robe, mitre, crosier and tongs, and we can well 
imagine many a gay scene on the river in which this effigy has 
figured — a remnant of bygone days, when the annual show in 
honour of the chief magistrate of the City wended its stately 
progress by the then silvery Thames, In the court-room of the 
Goldsmiths' Hall, over the mantelpiece, is a picture of Dunstan clad 
in a richly-embroidered robe, and holding in his hand the pastoral 
staflf, while he gazes in rapt adoration before the heavenly host who 
appear in clouds above. In the background, the saint is depicted 
wearing his mitre, and with his tongs he is taking the devil by the 
nose. By entries in the Compan/s books we find that, at the 
Reformation, "the grete Standyng Cup" and the image of St. 
Dunstan were broken up and turned into other plate. The " image," 
which adorned the screen of the second hall, is described as of 
silver-gilt and set with gems. It is also said that the walls of one 
of the rooms were hung with tapestry, on which was portrayed the 
histoiy of ''Seynt Dunstan, our blessed patron, protector and 
founder," as he is styled by the Gol^smit^is. If the tapestry has 
not already fallen into decay, it is to be hoped that it may yet 
drape the walls of some of the palatial rooms of this sumptuous 
building ; though there was, doubtless, much truth in the attendant's 
reply to an inquiry as to whether the tapestry was still to be seen, 
that he feared •* it would now take a deal of finding." 

With reference to the Beadles' staves 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, an entry 
occurs in the Vestry Minutes for May 8, 
1723, " Ordered that the Silver fframe of 
the Hour Glass amongst the parish plate 
, be Converted into Silver Heads for the 
I two Staffs belonging to the Parish." But 
at what time this order was carried out 
the parish has no record, and it can only 
be surmised that the present staff-heads, 
bearing the date-mark of 182 1, have super- 
seded some in use in the last century. 
The Church of St. Dunstan-in-the- 
West is octagonal in design — a shape adopted by the architect, 
Mr. John Shaw, to accommodate the many valuable monuments 
firom the former building. Some good stained-glass vras presented 
by the neighbouring banking houses and the Cordwainers' Company. 
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The two chapels flanking the chancel were, some 
years since, decorated with sculptured figures of 
angels in attitudes of devotion and adoration, and 
at that time two windows were inserted. A repre- 
sentation of the " Nativity " has been placed in one 
of these windows by the late Mr. J. W. Butterworth, 
F.S.A., and the remaining window is about to contain 
coloured glass as a memorial to Izaak Walton, who 
lived in the parish of St. Dunstan-in-the-West, and 
filled several parochial ofiices. 

The handsome sword-rest attached to the Cor- 
poration pew bears the date of the memorable year 
of the '45 Rebellion, when Lord Mayor Sir Richard 
Hoare, Knt., whose monument is on the east wall of 
the church, so successfully guided the City of London 
— and through it the whole country — in that perilous 
crisis. Another noticeable ornament is a fine piece 

of oak-carving, with a clock 

in the centre, under an ele- 
gant canopy. This is now 

over the fireplace in the 

vestry, where it was placed 

when removed from the 

organ - gallery some years 

since (see p. ii). 

The monument to the 

Rev. Dr. White, one of the 

most eminent Rectors of St. 

Dunstan-in-the-West, was 

not erected until the year 

1877, when a handsome me- 
morial, containing a medal- 
lion portrait of the founder 

of Sion College, who died in 

1624, was set up in the 

chancel In the hall of the 

new building of Sion College, 

on the Thames Embankment, 

is a picture of Dr. White, 

three - quarter length, wearing the pointed beard and cap of the 
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period. On the upper part of the canvas is inscribed : " Thomas 
White, S.T.P.,'' and on a plate affixed to the frame is engraved: 
*'Thonias White, Fondatoris Munificentissimi, Effigies" The Presi- 
dents chair, over which this portrait hangs, is from a design by Mr. 
Blomfield, son of Sir Arthur Blomfield, and was carved from a stem 
of the fine plane-tree in the garden of old Sion College, London 
Wall, The chair bears the monogram and arms of Dr. White, and 
also the text of the first Latin sermon of the first elected President 
of the college, ^* Benignefac Domine in bond voluntate tud Sion.** On 
the back of the chair, an inscription, " chiefly from the pen of the 
Rev. Mr. Lupton," records that it was the gift of Edwin Fox, Esq., 
to the President and Fellows of Sion College, January i8, 1887 ^ 
(see p. 13). 

* Communicated by the Rev. W. H. Milman, Minor Canon of St. Paul's, and 
Librarian of Sion College. 
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CHAPTER IV. 




EFORE pursuing further search in the City at 
present, we will turn westward, and take the 
first church outside the Bar — that of St. Clement 
Danes, which is rich in staves, possessing four, 
each bearing an anchor surmounted by a star, 
only varying a little in the size and design of the 
urn upon which the emblem rests. The handsome 
silver ornament, parcel-gilt, from which the sketch is taken, is 
seventeen inches in height, and bears the date of 1789. On it are 
the names of no less than six churchwardens in whose years of 
office the staff-head was repaired. 

The anchor, introduced into the decoration of the church, and 
also sculptured on the various boundary stones of the parish, is a 
symbol of the martyrdom of the holy Clement. Tradition says the 
saint, by the miracles he wrought among his brother exiles when 
banished to the Chersonese by the Emperor Trajan, so much 
incensed the Roman governor that the latter caused him to be 
flung into the sea with an anchor fastened to his neck. At the 
prayers of his friends, who stood weeping on the shore, the sea 
retired three miles, and his body could be seen enclosed in a stone 
coffin within a temple, with the anchor by its side. The legend 
further goes on to say that, for two hundred years after Pope 
Clement's martyrdom, on the anniversary of the day (November 23), 
the sea made a similar retreat, so that pilgrims could visit his tomb. 
Nor do the worthy inhabitants of St. Clement Danes forget their 

4 
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patron, though they may not be so jovial in their festivities as were 

their ancestors, who sang : 

" Clemeny, Clemeny time of year, 
Good Ttd apples and a pint of beer." 

But they do keep the 23rd of November most religiously, by services 
in the church, the fine peal of bells making a merry noise at intervals 
during the day, in honour of the Saint and martyr. 

Many interesting memories gather round St. Clement's, of which 
FalstafiT says, ''We have heard the chimes at midnight. Master 
Shallow," and we might nowadays very well use the language of 
the worthy knight, for, in the din and noise of the Strand, it is 
difficult to distinguish the strains of the " Blue bells of Scotland '* 
or the ** Lass of Gowrie,'* except in the silence of midnight. Here 
good old Samuel Johnson was a worshipper. His seat in the north 
gallery — from whence he may have often looked down upon the 
glittering staff-head — is still pointed out to strangers, and is marked 
by an inscribed metal plate placed there by some of the inhabitants 
of St. Clement Danes in the year 1851. 

The official staves of the Inns of Chancery situate in the parish 
have also a claim to be numbered with those in the church. Each 
Sunday morning it was customary for the head-porters of New Inn, 
Clement's Inn, and Lyon's Inn, to attend Divine service in the parish 
church, carrying with them their staves of office, which were duly 
affixed to the pews appropriated to the respective Treasurers and 
Ancients of those societies. At the present time, the staff of one, 
only, of the three Chancery Inns above mentioned is to be seen in 
St. Clement's, that of New Inn, which has for device a handsome 
ornamented silver shield, embossed with a flower-pot — the arms of 
the Society. New Inn, on the north side of Wych Street, was 
founded on the site of the ancient hostelry for travellers, called 
" Our Lady Inn " from its sign of the " Blessed Virgin," and here 
Sir Thomas More began his education before he migrated to 
Lincoln's Inn. At New Inn many of the old customs survive. 
The night-watchman still calls the hours, beginning his duties at 
ten o'clock at night, but ending his round at one o'clock in the 
morning, instead of keeping watch until six, as in former years. 
Also, before the term dinners, the head-porter, in tasselled robes, 
may be seen emerging from the Hall, precisely as the clock strikes 
four. Walking a few paces, and planting his staff on the ground 
he cries **MangezV* three times in a sonorous voice, giving equal 
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emphasis to both syllables of the word — the curious observance being 
repeated in each corner of the square. 

And here it must be noted, with regret, that, owing to the 
dispersion of the properties of Clement's Inn, in the sale which 
followed its dissolution, it has not been possible to give an illustra- 
tion of the staff-head of that historic house, of " Mad Shallow " 
memory, which had for its ensign **an anchor without a stocke, 
and a capital C couchant upon it." 

The official staff of Lyon's Inn bears a quaint little lion rampant, 
in silver, and on the stem of the design 
are engraved the arms of the Society, 
chequy az. and or, a lion rampt sa., with the 
inscription, *'The Honourable Society of 
Lyon's Inn" This haunt of lawyers has 
long since vanished— the Globe Theatre 
marking the site of the ancient Inn of 
Chancery which fostered the great Coke — 
though, happily, Lyon's Inn will ever live 
in Thackeray's charming description of 
" Shepherd's Inn," with its archway lead- 
ing into "Oldcastle Street" — the abode 
of Mr. Bows and Captain Costigan. 

The registers of St. Clement Danes, 
which go back as far as the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth, record the names of 
many noble and distinguished people, 
the remains of whom rest beneath the 
church, in the vaults which were closed 
and hermetically sealed in 1858. The 
eminent Sir Thomas Grosvenor, who 
represented the county of Chester in the 
reigns of Charles II., James II., and 
William III., and was ancestor of the Duke of Westminster, married, 
in the church of St. Clement Danes, Mary, daughter of Alexander 
Davies, of Ebury, Co. Middlesex, by which marriage the fiamily 
acquired the extensive properties of Pimlico and Belgravia. 

It is of interest to note that the picture of St. Cecilia, by Kent, 
which he painted as an altar-piece for the church of St. Clement 
Danes, now hangs in the new vestry hall of the parish. This work 
of art, about which so much -ill-feeling was aroused, was removed 
form the church in the year 1725, by order of Bishop Gibson, there 
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being a suspicion that the picture contained portraits of the 
Pretender's wife and family. 







^ e- 



Still wandering to the west, and down the steep little street 
past Waterloo Bridge, the Savoy Chapel is reached, which has for 
the ornament on its Warden's stafiT a statuette of John the Baptist, 
the saint to whom John of Gaunt's chapel in the Savoy was 
dedicated — a chapel the site of which is still a matter of conjecture. 
In the present building, the walls front alone remain of the chapel 
belonging to the hospital founded by Henry VII., upon the ruins of 
the Savoy Palace, " to receive and lodge nightly one hundred poor 
folks/' the disastrous fire of 1864 having entirely destroyed the 
interior of the royal chapel, with all its valuable monuments. This 
calamity was all the more to be regretted as the edifice had been 
** improved and restored at the cost of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
A.D. 1843," a notable feature of the restoration being the repairing 
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and redecorating of the fine ceiling, so rich in emblematic carvings 
and royal badges. Happily, the rebuilding of the chapel was imme- 
diately commenced by command of the Queen, who bore the whole 
of the expense, amounting to ;f 7,000, and the edifice was opened for 
Divine worship in little more than a year from the time of the 
disaster.^ 

The staff-head of the Savoy Chapel bears a figure of St. John 
the Baptist, which, however, lacks any distinguishing symbol of the 
saint. Round the orb upon which the statue rests is inscribed: 
''The Gift of Mr. Robert Burgh's [sic] Administrator to the 
Precinct of St. John Baptist, Savoy." And here may be mentioned 
that in memory of two members of the same family— John Burgess, 
who died April 24, 1820, aged 70, and William Robert Burgess, 
who died May 8, 1853, aged 74— the present carved oak pulpit was 
erected. An inscription upon the stem of the staff-head records 
that : " This Staff was presented to the Vestry on St. Thomas's Day, 
1790, Thos. Alexander and Rowland Thomas, Chapel Wardens'' 

We are informed that, on the occasion of a royal visit to the 
Liberty of the Savoy, it is customary for the Warden to carry the 
staff in procession, and that the last time when this duty was per- 
formed was in the ceremonial attending Her Majesty's opening 
the New Hall of the College of Physicians on the Embankment. 
Formerly, it appears that two Wardens held the office conjointly, 
though at the present time but one person acts as Chapel Warden — 
a title which, by the way, is peculiar to the Royal Chapel of the 
Savoy. 

The arms of the Precinct of the Savoy are very elaborate, 
containing — besides the Holy Lamb couchant and the sword, the 
symbols of St. John Baptist — the royal badges of the crowned 
Lancaster rose, and the single ostrich feather with the quill piercing 
an escroll, on which is written the familiar legend Ich Dien. 

The Liberty of the Manor of the Savoy, and the Liberty of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, as the Precinct is styled upon the old plans, is 
divided into four wards, and is of considerable extent, reaching from 
Cecil Street, Strand, to Middle Temple Lane. A peppercorn rent 
for the Duchy of Lancaster, of a few pence levied upon each 
householder in the Liberty, was formerly collected by the beadle, 
though, since 1870, this custom has been discontinued, the pittance, 
* Loftie's " Memorials of the Savoy." 
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grudgingly given in many instances, not proving sufficient to defray 
the expense of the officer's wages. But those who remember the 
imposing presence of the Duchy beadle in his gorgeous livery will 
regret that, with the lapse of the usage, yet another bit of picturesque 
London has passed away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PLEASANT walk by the river-side to the end of 
the Embankment brings us within sight of the 
Abbey and the tower of St. Margaret's, West- 
minster. On reaching the latter church, we find 
that four massive silver staff- heads are in the 
keeping of St. Margaret's. In this royal parish 
many sumptuous funerals of its wealthy inhabit- 
ants have taken place, and, on these occasions, four beadles assisted 
in the ceremonial, two walking before the body, and two following 
after, each officer bearing his staff. Formerly it was customary for 
two beadles to stand at the chief door of St. Margaret's, and two 
at the Speaker's entrance, to keep order during Divine service ; but 
at the present day the staves are placed, one at either side of the 
entrance to the choir, one at the end of the Speaker's pew, and 
the fourth near the main door. 

The staff-head is a pear-shaped design, with the embossed arms 
of the city of Westminster and the date 1758—" Wm. Rusted, Sam^ 
Petrson, Churchwardens." It is surmounted by a statuette of the 
** valiant Margaret "^ treading triumphantly upon the dragon, but the 
sword with which she is slaying the monster has been stolen from 
this, and also from the other three similar ornaments. In one of the 
staves a remnant of a hilt is left in the right hand of the figure, 
which shows that, in this instance, St. Margaret's weapon was held 
in a vertical position, instead of being pointed downwards to pierce 
the beast. Some traditions state that the saint vanquished the 

1 Wordsworth's " Saints." 
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dragon by holding before its gaze a cross, or by thrusting a cross 
down its throat. But all such legends have been discarded by 
Dean Milman, who, in his poem of the "Martyr of Antioch/' 
confines himself to the generally accepted story that St. Margaret 
was the daughter of a heathen priest of Antioch, and that she was 
beloved by Olybius, Prefect of the East, and that, on Margaret's 
embracing Christianity, she incurred the bitter hatred of Olybius, 
who suffered her to be put to death for her religion. 



" For her the world displayed its brightest treasure, 
And the airs panted with the songs of pleasure. 

Before earth's throne she chose the lonely tomb ; 
The vale of tears with willing footsteps trod, 
Bearing her cross with Thee, Incarnate Son of God." 

St. Margaret's, Westminster, is noted for the magnificent 
window made by ordei: of the magistrates of Dort for Henry VII. ^s 
new chapel in the Abbey, but which was never placed there, owing 
to the death of the monarch. After being set up at Waltham Abbey 
and New Hall, Essex, this beautiful glass was eventually bought by 
the parishioners, and presented to the church. 

The ancient monuments in St. Margaret's, and the memorials 
erected in recent years to the honoured dead of both the New and 
the Old Worlds, will ever render the building of supreme historical 
interest ; and especially must be noticed the stained west window 
given by Americans to the memory of Sir Walter Raleigh, whose 
headless body was buried in the church on the day of his execution 
in Palace Yard. Here, too, lies buried the great master-printer, 
Caxton, who died at his house in the Almonry in 1491 : 

" Far-seeing soul, who, while war racked our isle, 

And streets ran blood, high-hearted kept aloof, 
And, in the shadow of the stately pile, 

With patient labour, *neath the Abbot's roof. 
Worked out thy teeming thought ip solitude ; 

With prescient faith and constancy endowed, 

One tranquil spirit in a frantic crowd. 
A mind with deadlier foes than theirs at feud ; 
Winning, in silent cloister, deathless fame, 

Shaping, for waiting ages, golden keys. 
Later Prometheus, whom the Gods .icclaim. 

Strife, rival Roses, contests, broils, of these 
What shall time treasure ? here and there a name. 

But thy renown goes widening as the seas." 

St. Germain. 
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To obtain yet another beadle's staff bearing a representation of 
the triumph of good over evil, we must go further westward to the 
noted church in Hanover Square, dedicated to the patron saint of 
England — the saint whose aid was invoked at Calais by Edward III., 
and the next year chosen by that monarch for the protector of his 
newly-formed Order of the Garter. Many myths have gathered 
round the memory of St. George, who is supposed to be identical 
with the nameless martyr mentioned by Eusebius, in the persecution 
under the Emperor Diocletian. The familiar story of the saint's 
rescuing the unfortunate princess from the power of the monster, to 
whom she was about to be delivered up, will ever retain its popularity, 
and, to quote Mr. Baring-Gould, '* though the legend itself may be a 
fable, St. George himself is a fact." 

The staff belonging to St. George's, Hanover Square, is crowned 
with a massive pear-shaped ornament, on which rests a spirited 
statuette of St. George on horseback, in the dress of a Roman 
soldier, transfixing the prostrate dragon with his spear. Round the 
upper part of the knob, which is enriched with embossed leafwork, 
is carried the inscription, " St. George, Hanover Square," and, 
beneath, the date 1804. Leaf ornamentation is again introduced 
towards the base of the staff-head, and the whole of this beautiful 
design, which is executed in silver, measures twelve and a half 
inches in length. 

The building of the Church of St. George, Hanover Square — an 
imposing structure with a portico of six Corinthian columns— was 
commenced in the year 1712, in conformity with the Act passed in 
1711, for providing fifty new churches. The site of the edifice was 
presented by General Stewart, who laid the foundation-stone with 
much ceremonial, and, also, further benefited the parish by con- 
tributing 3^4,000 for the erection and endowment of a charity school. 
The church was consecrated in 1724 by Bishop Gibson, and the 
following year the parish of St. George's was formed from a portion 
of that of St. Martin-in-the- Fields. 

St. George's Church contains an altar-piece representing 
" The Last Supper," attributed to Thornhill, and a " Jesse " window 
of the latter part of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. This fine example of stained glass was originally in a 
convent at Malines, to which house it is supposed to have been 
presented by Isabella the Catholic. Medallion heads of Queen 

6 
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Isabella and St. George are introduced into the design, which was 
rearranged and adapted to its present position by Willement. A 
noticeable feature in St. George's is the panelling of the gallery, 
bearing the names of the successive churchwardens. The carvings 
of fruit and foliage in various parts of the church are very fine, and 
are said to be from the hand of Grinling Gibbons. 

Here, in 1793, was married the Duke of Sussex to Lord 
Dunmore's daughter, which illegal proceeding caused the Rector to 
be summoned before the Privy Council. The marriages, also, of 
the Earl of Derby and Miss Farran, and of Sir William Hamilton 
and Emma Harte, took place at St. George's. The once coveted 
distinction of being married in this fashionable church is playfully 
dwelt upon in Lord Macaulay's lines to his little favourite — the 
daughter of Earl Stanhope — who is figured as passing on her way 
to St. George's by Chantrey's statue of William Pitt, on the south 
side of Hanover Square : 

" The Muse displays 
The future to her votary's gaze. 
Prophetic rage my bosom swells. 
I taste the cake I I hear the bells ! 
From Conduit Street the close array 
Of chariots barricade the way 
To where I see, with outstretched hand, 
Majestic, thy great kinsman stand, 
And half unbend his brow of pride, 
As welcoming so fair a bride." 

A word, in passing, must be given to " The Little Chapel in 
Mayfair," built in 1730, where the notorious Alexander Keith, the 
officiating minister, performed his irregular marriages, until checked 
by the passing of the Marriage Act in 1754. The narrow-shaped 
little register books, yellow with age, which chronicle the names 
of many well-known characters who availed themselves of the 
opportunity of forming clandestine alliances in Keith's chapel, are 
still preserved in the parish archives, and, thanks to the Harleian 
Society, these interesting records are now published. But printing 
can but very slightly exceed the clearness of the original entries, 
which are beautifully written, and bear the attesting signature of 
'* Alexr. Keith," who was justly punished by incarceration in the 
Fleet, where he died in 1758. 
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The old burial-ground of St. George's parish is situate near the 
Marble Arch, and perhaps few of the hundreds who daily pass by 
its picturesque entrance are aware that in the peaceful enclosure 
rest the remains of Laurence Sterne and of Mrs. Radcliffe, the 
novelist. 
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CHAPTER VI. 




WALK of a mile to the New Road, opposite York 
Gate, Regent's Park, brings us to the fine Church 
of St. Marylebone — or, as it should more correctly 
be styled, St. Mary of the Bourne — from its 
proximity to the brook wandering down from the 
Hampstead hills to the small village where, in the 
early part of the last century, many well-to-do 
Londoners had their country houses. 

The new church of Marylebone, with its handsome winged 
portico of the Roman Corinthian order, was built in 1817 from a 
design by Mr. Thomas Hardwick, and was at first merely intended 
as a chapel-of-ease to the diminutive structure of St. John's, in the 
High Street. But its architecture being greatly admired, an Act of 
Parliament was made which converted the new building into the 
parish church. 

St. Marylebone contains an altar-piece representing "The 
Nativity," painted and presented by West, and in the church lie 
buried the eminent Royal Academician James Northcote and his 
no less distinguished brother-artist, Cosway — the inimitable minia- 
ture painter — who resided in the Edgware Road, and there died 
in 1821. 

In the spacious vestry we are shown a pair of handsome staflf- 
heads, and are told that St. Marylebone originally possessed four 
similar ensigns of the beadle's office, and that two of the number 
are now apportioned for the use of the allied churches of Christ 
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Church, Lisson Grove, and St. Mary, Bryanstone Square. The 
ornament on the staff measures nearly eleven inches in height, and 
consists of an orb embossed with representations of " The Annuncia- 
tion " and of " The Flight into Egypt," surmounted by a figure of 
the Mother of Our. Lord. Above a circle of beading at the base of 
the design is inscribed "St. Marylebone," and the date 1783. 
Before leaving Marylebone parish, the abode of so many artists in 
the last century, we must stay to record the names of a few of them 
who lie buried in the little church in the High Street — George Stubbs, 
the animal-painter, and the portrait-painters, Allan Ramsay, Vander- 
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bank, and Francis Wheatley, R.A., the last-named best known by 
his picture of the Irish House of Commons. The remains, too, of 
Rysbraeck, the sculptor, rest in St. John's, Marylebone, with those 
of his friend James Gibbs, ''whose skill in architecture," as the 
epitaph on the north wall records, " appears by his printed works 
as well as the buildings directed by him." In the search for staves, 
one of this architect's " buildings " will next claim our attention, and 
we turn back to town to enter the noble Church of St. Martin-in- 
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the- Fields. Here we find, upon the tips of the two staves, very 
quaint representations of the soldier-saint to whom the church is 
dedicated. The churchwarden's staff-head, which is of metal-gilt, 
bears upon the fluted stem a model of St. Martin on horseback, 
dividing his cloak with the beggar, who stands, staff in hand, in 
an abject posture awaiting his bounty (see p. 27). On the massive 
silver globe of the beadle's staff the same subject is depicted in high 
relief on the obverse, the reverse bearing the royal arms, the whole 
surmounted by the royal crown — an exceedingly handsome specimen 
of the silversmith's art. There is no date upon this staff, the only 
inscription being " St. Martin in the Fields," and the hall-marks are 
almost illegible. On the churchwarden's staff are engraved the 
names of " Charles Churchman, Henry Capel, Churchwardens, 1775," 
and of '* Benjamin Latchford, Charles Henry Fetter, Churchwardens^ 
1858." 

The legend of St. Martin being discovered by a goose when 
hiding lest he should be elected to the bishopric of Tours, which 
bishopric he is said to have held thirty-six years, is well known. But, 
for the credit of the saint, it must be observed that the feast of 
geese and wine, held on November 11, which bears the name of St. 
Martin, is, really, but the transference of the ancient vintage festival, 
formerly held in October, to St. Martin's Day. 

The perambulation of the boundaries of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
on Holy Thursday, has been discontinued for some years. The line 
of demarcation of the parish runs through the gardens both of 
Buckingham Palace and Marlborough House. This entitled the 
parish oflicials to walk through the royal grounds, the procession 
being frequently witnessed by members of the Royal Family. On 
these occasions the route taken was through the Horse Guards, 
when it was the custom to disburse fees to the officers and sentries 
on duty at the time. 

At the completion of the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
which was built soon after the demolition of the former edifice, 
in the year 1721, it is said that George I. gave ^fioo to be 
distributed among the workmen employed in its erection. The 
King also gave a handsome sum of money to be expended on 
an organ for the new church. The parishioners, in acknowledg- 
ment of the favours conferred upon them by their Sovereign, 
elected him churchwarden, which office he was pleased to accept. 
A fine portrait of His Majesty, in regal robes, which formerly 
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hung in the Vestry Hall, has, together with the likenesses of former 
rectors, and other eminent people connected with the parish, been 
removed to the new Town Hall. Among this interesting collec- 
tion of portraits may be noted Lamplugh, Archbishop of York^ 
Tenison, Archbishop of Canterbury, Sir Edmundbury Godfrey 
(whose arms and crest are introduced in the frame of the picture), 
and a characteristic likeness of Gibbs, the architect of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. Gibbs is represented standing, in flowing wig and 
orange-coloured waistcoat. A plan is in his hand, and in the dis- 
tance is seen a domed building, probably the Radcliflfe Library, 
Oxford, another of this eminent architect's masterpieces. 

In the Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields is also a fine bust of 
Gibbs by Rysbraeck, dated 1674, which 
was presented by William Boore in 
1885. The font-cover of black oak is 
exceedingly elegant in design. It is 
ornamented with doves and wreaths 
6f flowers, richly gilt, and on it the 
inscription records that, " This font was 
the gift of William BridgemaUy 1689.'* 
In a window in the Vestry Hall is a 
medallion in monochrome of St. Martin 
on horseback surrounded by a crowd of 
mendicants, with one of whom he is 
dividing his ample cloak. 

Passing by Charing Cross Hos- 
pital and the much improved district 
of Bedfordbury, where fine blocks of 
model dwellings have taken the place 
of the squalid tenements in which its inhabitants were formerly 
sheltered, we come into the purlieus of Covent Garden. Exactly 
opposite the chief entrance to the market stands St. Paul's 
Church, where is used a beadle's staff" remarkable for the size and 
beauty of its silver head. The ornament, which is globe-shaped and 
embossed, bears on the obverse the shield of arms and supporters 
of John, fourth Duke of Bedford, and on the reverse the ihscription, 
'* Purchased by the Parishioners of St. Paul, Covent Garden, An. Dom. 
1765." A decorated shaft supports the orb updn which stands the 
figure of St. Paul, with his emblems of a sword and book. The 
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whole design measures fourteen inches in height^ and the weight, 
which is recorded upon the stem, is over thirty-six ounces. 

The Duke of Bedford whose arms are on the staff was great- 
grandson of the unfortunate Lord William Russell, who was beheaded 
in 1683. The Duke was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in 
1756, and in 1762 was Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
France, in which character he signed the preliminaries of peace (at 
Fontainebleau) with France and Spain. 

The former Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, was built by the 
ground-landlord, Francis, fourth Earl of Bedford, noted as being the 
prosecutor of Laud, and the undertaker of the great scheme for 
draining the tract of fen country since known as the Bedford Level. 
When the parish of St. Paul was taken from that of St. Martin-in- 
the Fields, Horace Walpole relates how the Earl of Bedford sent for 
Inigo Jones, and desiring him to erect a chapel for the parishioners 
with as little cost as possible — " in fact, not much better than a 
barn " — was assured by the great architect that he would build him 
•* one of the handsomest barns in England." This work of Inigo 
Jones had the misfortune to be destroyed by fire in 1795, but was 
re-erected by Hardwick " on the plan, and in the proportions of the 
original building." 

Mr. Jesse, writing of St. Paul's, very truly observes that : " Few 




persons who are in the habit of passing by this heavy-looking build- 
ing are aware that, with the exception of Westminster Abbey, here 
lie more remains of men of genius than, apparently, in any other 
church in London." Of the many eminent people buried in and 
around the edifice may be named: Samuel Butler, Wycherley, 
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Sir Peter Lely, Grinling Gibbons, Mrs. Centlivre, Wolcot, and also 
the notorious Carr, Earl of Somerset, whose only child, Anne, 
married Lord Russell, and afterwards, when Duchess of Bedford, 
was the subject of one of Vandyck's most delightful portraits. 
Grinling <jibbons' monument to Sir Peter Lely perished in the fire 
which destroyed the first Church of St. Paul, Covent Garden, but, 
happily, some work of Gibbons survives in the pulpit, with its 
carved panels and elegant border of fruit, birds, and cherubim (see 
p. 30)- 









CHAPTER VII. 

Y way of Seven Dials, a short walk brings us to 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. Here, the silver-gilt tip 
of the beadle's staff embodies a curious repre- 
sentation of Father Time. The diminutive figure 
hurries onward, his scythe erect in his right hand, 
while on the left palm he balances an hour-glass — 
an illustration of the warning legend inscribed on 
the orb beneath, " Remember Death by Time.'* 

'* Perhaps some such of old did pass, 

Who above all things loved this life ; 
.To whom thy scythe a hatchet was, 

Which now is but a pruning knife. 
» ♦ ♦ » 

For where thou only wert before 

An executioner at best, 
Thou art a gardener now ; and more, 

An usher to convey our souls 

Beyond the utmost stars and poles." 

George Herbert. 

A second inscription on the staff- head records that : " This Staff and 
two Gowns were given by Matthew Marriott to St. Giles church 
in the Fields, Anno 1727. John Martin, John Fortescue, Church 
Wardens.'* From the date given, it would appear that the staff was 
used in the church consecrated by Laud in 1623, which was the 
second edifice erected upon the site of the ancient Hospital of 
St. Giles, once a refuge for lepers. 

The present Church of St. Giles was built between the years 
1730 and 1734, and contains but very few relics of the former 
building, so ruthlessly despoiled by the Puritans. A monument to 
Lady Frances Kniveton was fortunately preserved, and re-set up by 
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her relative, the Honourable Charies Leigh, in 1738. Lady Frances, 
who was daughter to the Lady Dudley — a great benefactor to St. 
Giles' parish, who was created Duchess Dudley by Charles I. — had 
her mother's title "graciously confirmed to her by His Majesty, 
King Charles ye 2nd, and she lived and died worthy of that 
Honour." The outbreak of puritanic zeal, which caused the 
destruction of St. Giles' Church, appears to have been followed by 
a reaction in favour of royalty, for we find that the restoration of 
Charles II. was commemorated in the parish by three days' bell- 
ringing, namely, on " Voting the King in," " Proclaiming him " and 
" Coming to London," for which the ringers were paid ten shillings. 
Soon after this ebullition of loyalty, an entry occurs in the accounts 
for "varnishing the King's arms in the Vestry," and in 1661 there 
was " paid to Mr. Sutton, the glass painter, for new painting the 
window with the King's arms, sixteen shillings." 

By reason of the great number of poor who flocked to St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, as if the spot which had sheltered the leper-folk in 
ancient times had still an attraction for the needy and miserable, 
the beadle played an important part in the conduct of the parish, 
and at one time there were as many as six of these officers. We 
read that, in 1675, "Whereas the charges of the poor do daily 
increase by the frequent resort of poore people from several countries 
and places, for want of due care to prevent the same, it is ordered 
that Giles Hanson be elected an assistant beadle, with a salary of 
;C40 a year, to find out and notice all new comers, inmates, &c., and 
that a coat and badge be provided him that he be better known in 
his office." Another entry from the records of St. Giles', seventy 
years later, concerning the parish beadle, relates to the cost of his 
clothing, and, as if to guard against some former extravagance, it 
was ordered that " no more than £3 15s. should be allowed yearly 
for the Beadle's hat, coat, and stcckings."^ 

Leaving St. Giles-in-the-Fields by the churchyard, now con- 
verted into a recreation-ground, we cannot help lingering a few 
minutes to listen to the cheerful voices of the children busily engaged 
in holding a mimic school near Pendrell's tomb, the lettering upon 
which serves them for a spelling-book. Then, turning away from a 
spot full of memories of the Stuart era, we walk onward through 
New Oxford Street, and soon catch a glimpse, above the houses, of 
the statue of the first Hanoverian King perched upon the summit 
1 Parton's " History of St Giles in-the-Fields." 
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of St. George's, Bloomsbury. In the staff-head of this church we 
have a model of the steeple, which Horace Walpole describes as 
"a master-stroke of absurdity, consisting of an obelisk crowned 

with the statue of George L, and 
hugged by the royal supporters." 
St. George's, built in 1731, one of 
the fifty new churches ordered to 
be erected by Act of Parliament, was 
designed by Hawkesmoor,.a pupil of 
Wren, from a description by Pliny of 
the tomb of.Mausolus at Caria- The 
structure combines the various styles 
of classic architecture, not always 
with the happiest result, and per- 
haps no edifice has been the subject 
of more scathing criticism than the 
Church of St. George's, Bloomsbur>-. 
On the summit of the steeple is a 
statue of George I. clad in Roman 
costume, which is said to have been 
the gift of Mr. W. Hucks, the brewer, 
who was sometime M. P. for Abingdon 
and Wallingford. The exalted posi- 
tion of the figure provoked nume- 
rous pleasantries, and was especially 
commented upon in the following 
epigram : 

" The King of Great Britain was reckoned 
before, 
The * Head of the Church ' by all good 
Christian people ; 
But his brewers have added still one title 
more 
To the rest, and have made him the 
STAFF OF ST. george's, BLOOMSBURY. * Head of the Steeple.'" 

Horace Walpole gives a slightly varied but less forcible rendering of 
the same raillery : 

** When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch, 
The people of England made him * Head of the Church *; 
But George's good subjects, the Bloomsbury people, 
Instead of the Church, made him * Head of the Steeple.' " 
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The staff-head is valuable as being a copy of the noted spire 
when first erected, for upon this elegant silver model alone are to 
be seen the lions and unicorns described by Walpole, their fierce 
prototypes having been removed from the outside of St. George's 
some years since, when the stonework became decayed, and, con- 
sequently, in a dangerous condition. An inscription is engraved 
upon the stem of the ornament, which records that : ** This Staff was 
presented to the Parrish (sic) of St. George's, Bloomsbury, May 25, 1775, 
by John Page, Will"* Ward, Sidesnien, G. Bustin, Ph. Vincent, Church- 
wardens.'' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 




ROM Bloomsbury we walk in an easterly direction 
by Holborn and down Chancery Lane, and through 
the ancient gateway enter Lincoln's Inn. A few 
steps across the yard, and the cloisters are reached, 
over which is the chapel erected by Inigo Jones 
in 1623. The recent enlargement of the building 
was completed in the year 1883, the new entrance 
being adorned on the outside with sculptured heads of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria and Ralph Nevil, Bishop of Chichester— the latter 
decoration a graceful recognition of the princely prelate on whose 
land a portion of the Inn is built. Lacy, the great Earl of Lincoln, 
" being a person well affected to the study of the law," invited the 
students of that profession to settle on his estate, which he had 
enlarged by acquiring some of the neighbouring possessions of the 
Bishops of Chichesten The students appear to have held their 
residences from the Bishops as well as from the Earl ; the former, 
in granting a lease to the lawyers, stipulate that '* a certain rent and 
lodgings*' should be reserved for themselves when coming to London. 
The site of Nevil's " fair house," so spacious that it was capable of 
lodging an Archbishop and his retinue, lies immediately outside the 
boundaries of Lincoln's Inn, and is marked by the two entries bear- 
ing the names of Bishop's Court and Chichester Rents. 

Ascending a flight of stairs, past the mural monument erected 
by Lord Brougham to the memory of his beloved daughter, we 
enter the chapel, with its splendid glow of stained glass. Here we 
find the noble design upon the official staff consists of the shield of 
arms of the Society enclosed in a frame of scrollwork, which rests 
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upon an orb rising from an elegant leaf-decorated shaft. The arms 
depicted upon the ornament — azure, setnee of mill-rinds or a canton 
for Lacy — ^were, in 1702, re-adopted by the Honourable Society of 
Lincoln's Inn, in place of the Lacy coat alone, which had for many 
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years been erroneously used. The arms with the mill-rind field are 
over the small iron gate in Chancery Lane, and the blazon of the 
Lacys, as Earls of Lincoln, may be seen over the g^eat gateway, 
and also on a wall-tablet in New Square, above the entrance to 
Carey Street (see p. 38). The latter sculpture bears the date 1697, 
and the initials of William Dobyns, Treasurer for that year, who 
died in 1709, and " lyes buried, as hee desired, neere the ashes of 
four of his children," in St. Peter's churchyard, St. Albans.^ 

The change in the arms of Lincoln's Inn was made, we are 
told, through the advice of Sir Richard Holford, who proved, from 
an ancient manuscript in the library^ that in 15 16 the blazon now 
used was " the proper coate of armes," when he was desired by the 
Society '* to gett an authentick certificate " of the same, which was 
duly attested by Mr. Gregory King, Lancaster Herald, in the year 
1700. By a council held at Lincoln's Inn in 1702, these "armes of 
the house," as set forth in Gwillim's " Heraldry," were ordered to be 
placed in the middle light of the east window of the chapel, where 
the trophy forms an interesting feature, the rich orange-brown glass 
contrasting well with the azure shield, under which a cherub's head 
appears, with the legend, " Hospitii Lincolniensis Insignia,*' and the 
date 1703. 

^ A second wall-tablet, of similar design, is also placed over the archway in New 
Square, bearing the same initials and date, but the arms m the shield Sirt,perpa/e 
sable and or — a different blazon from that of William Dobyns in the east window of 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel, which is azure, a chevron between three annulets or. 
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In the cloisters beneath the chapel — ^where, among other eminent 
Benchers, Thurloe and Prynne lie buried — rest the remains of Sir 
Richard Holford, before mentioned in connection with the alteration 
of the Society's arms. He was one of the Masters in Chancery, a 
position which was held also by his son and grandson, and, as 
Treasurers of Lincoln's Inn, the Holford charge of a greyhound 
passant occurs in their shields in the east window of the chapel, over 
the Communion-table. 

The silver staff- head bears the date 1828, and the initials 
(W. W.)i of the Treasurer for that year, WiUiam Wingfield, Esq., 
M.P. for Bodmin, 1813, one of the judges for Wales, 1819, and 
appointed a Master in Chancery 1849, ^^ which year he assumed 
the name and arms of Baker, on succeeding to the Orsett Hall 
estate, Essex. 
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ETRACING our steps, northward, up Chancery 
Lane, where gowned barristers are flitting about 
in busy activity, we cross Holborn to the peaceful 
retirement of Gray's Inn. The design upon the 
official staff of the Society is a model of the griffin 
supporting with his claws an oval shield, on which 
is again depicted the same heraldic animal — half 
eagle, half Hon. It will be noticed that the Gray's Inn staff-head 
represents the griffin with drooping wings, not raised in flight, in the 
attitude the monster is usually seen. The whole ornament measures 
fourteen inches in height ; but the hall-marks being entirely obliter- 
ated, it is to be regretted that no date can be assigned to it, and 
that even the search, so kindly made, at the Steward's office failed 
to produce any information concerning the time of its manu- 
facture. 

From the Greys of Wilton the ancient legal association of 
Gray's Inn takes its name, the property in Holborn owned by that 
family being designated as the " Manor of Portpoole," Portpoole still 
surviving in the neighbouring street so called. The Grays conveyed 
the manor to Hugh Denny in 1505, and for those who are curious to 
trace the descent of the estate from these to subsequent owners, a 
page of heraldic history may be read in the brilliant windows of the 
grand dining-hall. 

The chapel, dating from the early part of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and recently restored at a considerable cost, is built upon 
the site of the ancient chapel of Portepoole, mentioned in the deed 
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of bargain and sale to Hugh Denny in 1503. In the latter chapel a 
chantry was founded by John de Gray, in 1315, for a priest to sing 
masses for the souls of the founder, his ancestors, and for all the 
faithful deceased for ever. The late restoration of Gray's Inn 
Chapel consists principally of a panelled oak roof, open oak seats 
with carved ends, and a handsome oak screen, and also the refitting 
of the Communion-table, where colour has been introduced with 
good effect. The fine oak pulpit, which has been in use for three 
hundred years, still remains — the " Pulpitt " which was ordered to be 
prepared for the chapel by Queen Elizabeth. To a former Dean of 
the chapel, the late Samuel Turner, Esq., is due the stained glass 
in the east window, the donor being the same Bencher who pre- 
sented the picture of Sir Christopher Yelverton, Justice of the 
King's Bench, 1602, which hangs in the dining-hall, with an 

extract written beneath the portrait 
from Sir Christopher's farewell ad- 
dress to the Honourable Society: 
" I doe acknowledge myself deeply 
and infinitely indebted unto this 
House for the singular and exceed- 
ing favours that I and mine ancestors 
have received in it." In the plain 
glass of the side windows of the 
chapel is now seen to great advan- 
tage the rich colouring in the shields 
of the eminent prelates who were 
preachers and members of Gray's 
Inn. Among these episcopal arms, 
formerly in the east window, are 
those of King, Bishop of Rochester, 
Morley, Bishop of Winchester, 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, and three 
Archbishops of Canterbury — ^Juxon, Sheldon, and Wake (see p. 39). 
The shield of the first-named Archbishop bears, impaled with the 
arms of the See, a cross between four blackamoors' heads, a design 
which is on the vane of Lambeth Palace Library. 

The Society of Gray's Inn appear at first to have borne for 
their arms the coat of the Greys of Wilton : barry of six argent and 
azure within a bordure quarterly or and of the second ; but later the charge 
of a griffin was adopted, possibly from a branch of the Grey family. 
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who bore three grififins on a bend. But the grififin belonging to the 
Society in 1584 is sejant, not segreant, as on the present shield of 
Gray's Inn, and of this Simon Segar, a member of the Inn (1655), 
speaks, when he describes the arms of the Society at great length, 
and in a very tedious and pedantic fashion : " The Honble. Colledge 
of Gray's Inn doth bear for their coat, Az. an Indian Grififin proper 
Segreant with the laudable inscription environing the same. This 
ayrie fowle or earthly beast, as here it 
appeareth, is termed segreant [? sejant], . 
not volant or rampant as some hold, 
for that he seemeth with his Lionnish 
loynes to touch the earth, and with his 
Eaglish partes advanceth himself as if 
his flight were towards the heavens." 

The grififin is boldly sculptured on 
the great gateway facing Gray's Inn 
Lane, while on the keystone of the inner 
side of the arch is displayed the ensign 
of the Inner Temple, placed there when the two societies set up 
each other's badges in their respective Inns as a token of goodwill 
and amity.^ The grififin appears over the doorway of the hall, above 
which building the " ayrie fowle " displays himself in glittering 
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brightness from the top of the vane. Again, the fierce beast stands 

upon the stone posts flanking the fine old ironwork gates with the 

date 1723, through which entrance we glance at the historic gardens, 

* Douthwaitc's " History of Gray's Inn." 
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with their elm-shaded avenue, but little altered from the time when 
Pepys, ". all alone and with great pleasure/' watched the fashionable 
company promenade in "Graye's Inn Walk." 

Emerging from Gray's Inn, and turning down Holbom Hill, we 
come to St. Andrew's Church, and pass through its elegant iron gate 
bearing a small statue of the saint (see p. 43). Here we faintly call 
to mind that before the Viaduct spanned the valley of the Old Bourn, 
the approach to the church was by an ascent of steps instead of the 
present downward flight which leads us into the spacious building 
built by Wren. A metal gilt figure upon the beadle's staff represents 
the fisherman Apostle supporting his cross as he strides onward in 
tragic attitude to the place of his execution, anguish being depicted 
in every feature. Although much discussion has arisen as to 
whether the particular symbol styled St. Andrew's cross was used 
at the martyrdom of the saint — some early writers asserting that 
St. Andrew was nailed to an olive-tree — it is generally agreed that 
he was crucified upon a cross to which he was attached by ropes. 
The remains of the Apostle are said to have been conveyed to Scot- 
land by a monk in the fourth century, the town of St Andrew's, 
Fifeshire, being built upon the site where the saint's bones were 
interred. 

In virtue of the tradition that St. Andrew was the first mission- 
ary to the Muscovites, he is held in great honour in Russia, and is 
the patron of the Order bearing his name, instituted by the Tsar 
Peter Alexowitz in 1698, to reward the merits of his officers in his 
war with the Turks. The badge of this Order is a cross upon a gold 
medal, and is less elaborate in design than the jewel in the Scottish 
Order of the Thistle, with its familiar representation of St. Andrew 
and his saltire. Another Order, that of the Golden Fleece, instituted 
by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, was also under the protec- 
tion of St. Andrew. The emblem of the same saint, their patron, 
was worn in the hats of Fellows of the Royal Society when they met 
at their early anniversaries at Gresham College, from which place 
they migrated, successively, to Crane Court, Fleet Street, Somerset 
House, and lastly to Burlington House. 

Concerning the staff of St. Andrew's, Holbom, it is disappointing 
to find it without date or inscription, though we would fain make it 
old enough to have been in use during the ministry of the famous 
Dr. Sacheverell, who, when he was rewarded with the valuable 
living of St. Andrew's (which he held until his death), is said to have 
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fully sustained his former contentious character in his dealings with 
his new parishioners. But organ-lovers will ever be grateful to Dr. 
Sacheverell for the energy he displayed in collecting funds for the 
reparation of Harris's organ, or, rather, part of that famous instrument 
which was placed in St. Andrew's, Holborn, after being discarded 
for one by Father Schmidt, in the memorable contest in the Temple 
Church. The greatest historic interest attaches to St. Andrew's, 
Holborn, and perhaps no parish in London can claim to have had 
more noble or more noted residents, whose memory is often called to 
mind in the names of the neighbouring streets. From the registers, 
which date from the first year of Elizabeth, may be quoted the 
marriage entries of Sir Edward Coke and Lady Hatton, and of 
Colonel Hutchinson and Lucy Apsley, the latter better known as 
the charming letter-writer and biographer, Lucy Hutchinson. 
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CHAPTER X. 

]|CROSS Holborn Circus, and descending into Far- 
ringdon Road, we soon see the tall spire of the 
parish church of St. James, Clerkenwell, built 
upon the site of the Benedictine nunnery of St. 
Mary. In St. James's Church we find an old and 
curious silver staff-head, measuring fourteen inches 
in height, with the inscription : " This staff was 

REPAIRED AND BEAUTYFIED IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD, I722, 

Thomas Shadd, William Atkinson. Churchwardens." The 
ornament consists of addorsed figures of St. James the Less and 
of St. John the Divine, who stand with their feet in an almost 
vertical position upon a mound which rests upon an embattled and 
entowered gateway, the latter perhaps in allusion to the neighbour- 
ing gate of the Hospitallers of St. John. And here it must be noted 
that when the Patriarch Heraclius dedicated the Hospitallers* church 
at Clerkenwell to St. John Baptist, he also, at the same time, con- 
secrated an altar in the church to St. John the Evangelist, hence the 
possible explanation of the Apostle's statue in combination with that 
of St. James. The design upon the staff appears, at first sight, to 
represent but one figure, though, upon closer examination, the emblem 
of the saint on the reverse is plainly seen, and through the loop of 
St James's pastoral crook is visible the eagle's quill which St. John is 
holding in his left hand. The latter symbol has been fitly intro- 
duced by Domenichino, in his picture of the Evangelist, who, with 
uplifted eyes, is gazing steadfastly heavenward to where the eagle is 
bearing down to him the inspired pen. 
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The accepted traditions concerning the Apostle John are well 
known : his miraculous escape from a cruel death at Rome ; his 
subsequent banishment to the Isle 
of Patmos ; and his return, on 
the death of the tyrant Domitian, 
to Ephesus, where " the very time 
of his death lies within the region 
of conjecture rather than of 
history."! 

St. James the Less^ or, as he is 
often called, the Just (the son of 
Alpheus), with his brother Jude, 
received the call to the apostle- 
ship in the second year of our 
Lord's ministry. He was eminent 
for his sanctity, and was made 
Bishop of Jerusalem, but, incur- 
ring the enmity of the Jews by the 
boldness of his testimony for his 
Divine Master, he suffered death 
at the hands of his persecutors, 
the Scribes and Pharisees, who, 
tradition says, cast him down from 
the battlements of the Temple. 
St. James was then stoned, and 
finally killed by a blow from a 
fuller's club, and in art he is usually represented with this instru- 
ment of his passion. 

Relics of St. James the Less are said to have reposed with the 
body of St. James the Great at the shrine of Compostella, and there 
is also a legend that the bodies of both saints were at Toulouse, and 
that the bones of St. James the Just were brought to that place from 
Jerusalem by St. Heliodorus, in the fourth century. The visits of 
pilgrims to the double shrines may be the cause of the similarity of 
the costume appropriated to the two Jameses ; for in both examples 
given (see p. 66) the saints are represented in pilgrim's garb, though 
in the figure of St. James the Less the bishop's crook is substituted 
for the staff of the palmer. 

The present Church of St. James, Clerkenwell, was built in 1792, 
* Dr. Smith's Dictionary. 
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and consecrated by Bishop Porteus. In it are preserved many 
monuments of eminent parishioners removed from the former build- 
ing — notably, one of Bell, Bishop of Worcester, who assisted Henry 
VIII. in arranging both his divorces. The handsome brass, depict- 
ing the Bishop in full canonicals, was for some time lost, but the 
manner of its restoration to the parish church is told in the follow- 
ing inscription placed underneath the memorial : 

" The above brass to John Bell, Bishop of Worcester, 1539— i543t 
having been improperly removed and sold, was recovered and replaced at 
the cost of Stephen Tucker^ Esquire, Somerset Herald, 1884. The Bishop 
lived retired for 13 years in Clerkenwell, and was buried in this Church- 
yard, 1556." 

Another monument, which is placed upon the wall of the gallery 
staircase, is that of Bishop Burnet, who, adhering stanchly to his 
Whig principles, retired to Clerkenwell, and there died, in 1715. 
The finely-decorated mansion of the Bishop, which was situated on 
the west side of St. John's Square, has been well described by Mr. 
Pinks, who saw the house just before its demolition, when the " grand 
entrance was shared between an undertaker and a hearthrug- 
maker." 

A marble tablet to Weever is known to have been affixed to a 

chancel pillar in the old Church of St. James, near to the place of 

his burial, but when the building was taken down, the Society of 

Antiquaries searched without success for the memorial of the great 

antiquary — 

** Weever, who laboured in a learned strain 
To make men long since dead to live again.** 

Weever, who died in 1632, is said to have written the following 
quaint epitaph for himself: 

" Lancashire gave me breath, 
And Cambridge Education ; 
Middlesex gave me Death, 

And this Church my Humation ; 
And Christ to me hath given 
A Place with Him in Heaven." 

To the neighbouring Church of St. John's, Clerkenwell, belongs 
one of the most interesting staves in London, bearing upon the stem of 
the staflf-head the early date of 1685. The figure, and probably the 
plinth, also, upon which it rests, are of modem manufacture, and 
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were added to the original ornament in the year 1829. St. John 
Baptist is depicted with flowing locks, and clothed in his garment 
of camel's hair; he supports with his left hand a tall cross. His 
right arm is uplifted in a solemn attitude, as he declares concerning 
Him who stood till then unknown and unrecognised among the 
crowd : " Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of 
the worid." 

Round the plinth is engraved : " St. John, Clerkenwell. William 
Jackson, George Godson, Churchwardens " ; and on the shaft, which is 
the older part of the staff-head, the inscription upon the obverse 
records that, "This staff and silver head was made At ye charge of ye 
inhabitants of ye east liberty of St. John of Jerusalem.'' The reverse of 
the stem has the following Latin legend : *^ Anno Dom. 1685, Annoq. 
Regni Regis Jacobi secundi nunc Angliae Primo." 

The Church of St. John Baptist, so named from the saint to 
whom Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, dedicated the church of 
the Knights Hospitallers at Clerkenwell, was formerly known as 
Aylesbury Chapel — the private chapel of the Bruce family (temp. 
Charles L), whose residence was on the site of the old priory. The 
chapel was next a Presbyterian meeting-house, and as such 
suffered severely at the hands of the Sacheverell rioters. Later, it 
was enlarged and sold to the Commissioners for the building of 
fifty new churches, and in 1723 the edifice was converted into a 
parochial church, and consecrated for Divine service by Gibson, 
Bishop of London. In spite of the modern appearance of this little 
church, in it lies hidden much of the ancient masonry of the priory 
church, and although the north wall has been partly rebuilt, it still 
contains some of Prior Docwra's windows. In the stained glass of 
the east window may be seen the arms of Prior Botyler — gules, a 
chevron between three combs, or, and, in chief, the red cross of the 
Knights Hospitallers (see p. 48). 

St. John's is remarkable for its fine Gothic crypt, which Mr. 
Pinks says "in antiquity is coeval with the original church, and 
therefore 700 years old." The same writer adds that " the massive 
architecture is so well preserved that the mouldings, ribs and 
capitals, with other details, appear from the freshness of their 
surfaces as if only recently the finishing strokes of the mason's 
chisel had been applied to them." Lately, at a cost of 3^700, the 
crypt has been cleared of the mass of coffins and human remains 
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which made this relic of the great priory ''one of too many 
instances of the n^ect and misose of ecclesiastical buildings/* 
and the clearance has also been nsefol in bringing to light portions 
of the ancient tessellated pavement, as well as some traces of the 
original coloured wall decorations. 
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EAVING the neighbourhood of Clerkenwell by way 
of St. John's Gate, and passing under the great 
archway which spans the Meat Market, we enter 
Smithfield. Through the ancient arch, with its 
elegant stonework, we approach the long walk 
leading up to Rahere's priory church. Here, a 
silver statuette of St. Bartholomew adorns the 
beadle's staff, and it may be assumed that the lank gaunt figure of 
the saint on the staff-head was carried through the crowd upon the 
shoulder of the parish ofi&cial when the Great Fair, so varied in 
its entertainments, was held in the disused Cloth Market. The 
festivities on these occasions were opened by the Lord Mayor, who 
came for that purpose in grand state, followed by a gay cavalcade 
of City dignitaries. A sad fatality is mentioned in connection with 
the fair held September 4, 1688, when Lord Mayor Sir John 
Shorter stayed on his way to drink the customary cup of wine 
offered to him by the Keeper of Newgate. The Lord Mayor's 
horse, startled by the flapping of the tankard lid, reared, and threw 
his rider, who was killed on the spot. At last, we are told, there 
was scarcely any fair worth the name, and after 1850 the Lord 
Mayor ceased to attend the ceremony, and in 1855 the fair was 
proclaimed for the last time. So, with its revels, feastings and 
monstrosities, ye Faire of St. Bartlemy faded away ; and " the sole 
existing vestige of it is the old fee of three-and-sixpence, still paid 
by the City to the Rector of St. Bartholomew the Great for a 
proclamation in his parish." 
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Upon the orb of the staff- head is engraved the following 
inscription : " The Gift of Mr. Sam' Atkins, citizen and Cloth- 
worker OF London, to the parish of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great, Anno Dom. 1731, being then Churchwarden." It will 
be observed that St. Bartholomev/s figure upon the staff is repre- 
sented holding a sword, instead of the usual and more appropriate 
emblem of his martyrdom — the flaying knife — which may be seen in 
the picture of the saint in the court room of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

The Church of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, which is merely 
the choir of the old priory church, has been greatly beautified by 
the late careful restoration — a restoration which was welcomed by 
all who remember the dingy condition of the edifice a few years 
since, when the only bright feature amid the general dulness was 
the presence of the quaintly-dressed school-children in the carved 
oak stalls beneath the founder's tomb (see p. 4). It is pleasant 
to note that the needful alterations and additions to the structure 
have been carried out without effacing one of the many interesting 
memorials for which the church is famous. Perhaps the finest monu- 
ment in St. Bartholomew's is that of the founder of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, Sir Walter Mildmay ; and who will not stay to 
admire Prior Bolton's state pew, or oriel, ornamented with his rebus, 
a bolt in tun ? 

The curious custom of placing, annually, twenty-one new 
sixpences upon a grave in the churchyard of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, to be picked up by poor widows of the parish, is well 
known. Tradition says that a benefactress, whose name even is 
forgotten, left a sum of money in her will for that purpose, but, the 
gift having been by some means lost, it was left to the option of 
the senior churchwarden to supply the coins at his own expense. 
Happily, this interesting little charity was put upon a firmer footing 
by the late Mr. Joshua Whitehead Butterworth, F.S.A., who made 
the gift " a matter of continuity for all future time," and dedicated 
it " to the pious memory of a late Rector of St. Bartholomew the 
Great " — the Rev. William Panckridge. 

From Smithfield we next pass eastward, carrying with us a 
thread of connection with the old priory, for was it not the good 
monk Alfune, of St. Bartholomew's, the friend of Rahere, who is 
credited with having built the early Church of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate ? The parish of Cripplegate, standing as it does almost upon 
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the city wall, was peculiarly associated with St. Giles, the patron of 
beggars, who, in his saintly office, sought out the sick and sorrowful 
in the most remote spots. According to Camden, a hospital for 
lame people stood on the site of the present church, the historian 
also recording that the quarter was a favourite resort of mendicants. 
Therefore, the designs we find upon the two staves serve to remind 
us of the ancient Hospital of St. Giles, as well as to embody the 
doubtful derivation of " Cripple " Gate. 

Upon one of the staflF-heads is a model of the old gateway, with 
its embattled towers, under which is depicted a cripple, hat in hand, 
asking alms of the passers-by. The shield of arms— ^^r pale azure 
and gules, two lions passant in pale or — of the donor of this handsome 
ornament, which is silver-gilt, are engraved upon the shaft beneath, 
with the following inscription: ''The Guift of Sr Benjamin 
Maddox, Baronet, To the Parish of St. Gyles, Cripplegate, London, 
to be Used by ye Stewards Of ye Natives of the said Parish.**^ 

The above Sir Benjamin Maddox, who was created a baronet 
1676, was of Wormley, Herts, and married Dorothy, daughter of 
Sir William Glascock, Knt., but, dying without male issue, the 
baronetcy became extinct in 1716. Some interesting mementoes of 
a charity founded in Cripplegate parish by Sir Benjamin Maddox 
consist of four small silver badges worn by his pensioners. These 
pretty devices have the Baronet's arms in a shield surmounted by a 
shell (see p. 53). 

The second staff, which formerly belonged to "Cripplegate 
Workhouse," as the inscription on the shaft records, bears a figure 
the ideal of poverty and wretchedness, if we may judge from the 
features of the little wooden -legged man perched on the metal 
ball, whereon is engraved : " John Ward, Joshua Pym, Church- 
wardens, Thomas Dolley, John Bott, Overseers, 1799." 

In connection with the office of parish beadle, Cripplegate 
possesses a very handsome silver badge worn by that dignitary on 
Perambulation days and other grand occasions. The badge, which 
measures eight by seven inches, is beautifully embossed and chased, 
and has in its centre a raised representation of the gate, with figures 
of a woman and two crippled men under the archway. The badge, 
which was presented to the parish just two hundred years since, 

1 No date can be assigned to this staff, the hall marks being obliterated ; but 
Mr. Baddeley, in his " History of St. Giles Cripplegate," thinks it was probably 
presented in the year 17 10. 
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bears this inscription : " The Gift of ye Stewards for ye year 1693, 
Bewin Wymondesold, John Roos, Nich. Field, John Justice^ 

The Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, which was built in the 
year 1545, escaped the ravages of the Fire of London, and the 
restoration of it in the year 1864 was to the memory of Milton, who 
lies buried here, and whose house, now demolished, was hard by, 
in Barbican, where it is said he wrote *' Paradise Lost." 




Monuments to Foxe, the martyrologist, Speed, the chronicler, 
the Lucys of Charlecote, and many other names of equal interest, are 
to be found on the walls of this church ; nor must it be forgotten 
that the registers of the parish contain the marriage entry of Oliver 
Cromwell and Elizabeth Bourchier, and also record the burial of the 
world-famed author of " Robinson Crusoe." 
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While sketching the staves, the sweet strains of *' Auld Lang 
Syne " chime out from the tower above, and through the grille we 
catch a glimpse of the gay flower-beds which make the little 
churchyard of St. Giles', Cripplegate, an oasis in the dusty city — 
a grateful sight to many weary eyes, recalling a childhood 
spent amongst rural scenes and pleasures, now, perhaps, seldom 
enjoyed. 





CHAPTER XII. 




way of Fore Street and London WaU, Bishopsgate 
is entered, and we walk through the little archway 
and into the graveyard of Great St Helen's. 
Gaining the porch, a flight of steps must be 
descended to reach the level of the churchy with 
its imposing, cathedral-like interior. The beadle's 
staff, we are informed, is not now in use during 
Divine service, the last time it was carried in the edifice being in 
procession on the occasion of the opening ceremony after the 
restoration. The metal-gilt ornament upon the staff-head, bearing 
the date 1771, represents a figure which might better serve as a 
model of the Trojan Helen, but has nothing suggestive of the grand 
personality of the venerable Empress, the discoverer of the true 
cross. Half seated, half crouching, in an impossible attitude, the 
statue raises its right hand, pointing the forefinger upwards, while 
the left hand supports an open book. 

St. Helen's Church, which stands upon the site of the ancient 
nunnery, dedicated to the mother of Constantine, has been very 
carefully restored at a great cost, when some magnificent windows 
were inserted, to which was added a window composed of the old 
stained glass, this last the gift of the churchwardens. The church 
contains some very fine monuments ; most noticeable are those of 
Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir John Crosby, Sir Julius Caesar, and 
Francis Bancroft. The ill-gotten fortune of the latter merchant he 
loft to the Drapers' Company for charitable purposes, but in spite 
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of Bancroft's benefactions he died unregretted, and his fellow- 
parishioners expressed their ill-feeling towards him by causing a 
peal of rejoicing to be rung at his funeral. At the north of the 
church stood the Nuns' Hall, which was purchased by the Leather- 
sellers* Company, and used by them as their Common Hall until the 
demolition of the conventual buildings in 1799, to make room for 
St. Helen's Place, where the Leathersellers are now located upon 
their former site. 

Emerging from the gateway of Great St. Helen's, and walking 
a short distance down Bishopsgate Street, we find, half hidden by 
shops, the ancient little church of St. Ethelburga, which escaped 
the Great Fire, and is a survival of the edifice standing upon the 
same spot in the fourteenth century. At that time the advowson 
of St, Ethelburga's was vested with the Prioress and convent of 
the adjacent house of St. Helen's, and continued in the gift of the 
latter until the dissolution. 

The dedication of the church to St. Ethelburga keeps in memory 
the daughter of King Ethelbert of Kent, who became the wife of the 
fierce Northern King, Edwin. Ethelburga, following the bright 
example of her mother. Bertha, used every effort to induce her 
husband to embrace the Christian religion, and his conversion to 
Christianity was due as much to his Queen's influence as to that of 
Paulinus. After the death of Edwin at the battle of Heathfield, 
near Doncaster, Ethelburga returned to her native Kent, and devoted 
herself to a religious life. Here, according to tradition, she built 
the monastery of Lyming, and retired within its sheltering walls, 
being, it is said, the first Saxon widow who took the veil. 

It is in her habit of widowhood that the Abbess-Queen is repre- 
sented upon the beadle's silver staff-head in the church in Bishops- 
gate Street which bears her name. The figure, nine inches in height, 
stands bare-footed upon a plinth, on the sides of which are inscribed, 
"Parish of St. Ethelburga," and the names of the church- 
wardens for the year 1788, " John Porter and John HartnelV 

Leaving St. Ethelburga's, we pass the length of Houndsditch, 
and reach the Church of St. Botolph, Aldgate. The latter church, 
though possessing no staff of its own, has in use that of the manor of 
East Smithfield — a manor belonging to the parish of Aldgate, and with 
it included in the Tower Ward. Between Aldgate and Tower Hill 
stood the famous conventual house of the Poor Clares, or Minoresses 
(whose name survives in the Minories), founded by the beautiful 
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Queen Blanche, widow of the King of Navarre, who made her entry 
into London as the bride of Edmond Crouchback, Earl of Lancaster, 
Leicester, and Derby, with much attendant state and pageantry. 

The manor of East Smithfield appears to have been a place of 
great importance, with a considerable population, and numbering 
as many as fourteen hundred and fifty-two houses. Maitland relates 
that " in the manor are kept a Court Leet and Court Baron, in the 
former of which are chosen the officers belonging to the liberty, and, 
in the latter, Pleas are held for any sum under forty shillings." The 
list of officers for the manor includes headboroughs, constables, 
two beadles and eight watchmen. 

East of the manor of Smithfield was the Abbey of Graces, or 
New Abbey, of the Cistercian Order, founded by Edward IIL as a 
thank-offering for his preservation from shipwreck, and in fulfilment 
of a vow made during a tempest at sea. The monastery after the 
dissolution passed through diffierent hands, but eventually came into 
the possession of Sir Arthur Darcy, Knt., of Dartford, Kent. 

The silver staff'-head has for design a collared swan, resting in 
a univalve shell upon a tower, on one side of which is engraved, in 
outline, the White Tower, probably in allusion to the ward named 

after the great fortress. There are 
inscriptions on two sides of the 
tower: ''George Ellis, Foreman, 
Peter Taylor, Richard Merritt, Con- 
stables, 1748," and " Thos. Briant, 
Foreman of the Court Leet Jury 
of the Manor of East Smithfield, 
1861-1876." There is also inscribed 
on the stem of the ornament, " Re- 
paired in 1725, Anthony Mead, 
Foreman," but, unfortunately, as 
the hall-marks are obliterated, the 
date of the manufacture of the staff'-head cannot be ascertained. 

It is, perhaps, little more than conjecture to suppose that the 
design upon the staff" could have had reference to a former owner of 
property in East Smithfield in the Plantagenet times, yet it is a co- 
incidence worth noting that the same device of the collared swan 
was the badge of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, Essex, and 
Northampton, Constable of England, concerning whom we learn 
that he levied a fine upon lands and certain mills in the manor 
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of East Smithfield, 21 Edward III. It may also be mentioned 
that there is also in Aldgate parish a Swan Street, and that William 
Smith, a tradesman living in East Smithfield, issued a token bearing 
the stamp of a swan with a chain. As is well known, the collared 
swan became a royal badge, and was adopted by Henry IV., after 
his marriage with Mary de Bohun, who was descended in the 
female line from the Mandevilles, Earls of Essex, with whom the 
device first originated. A fine example of the swan, together with 
an antelope, both chained to a beacon, is to be seen upon the tomb 
of Henry V. in the Abbey. The swan had also been a favourite 
ensign with Edward III. and Richard II., the former bearing upon 
his shield, at a grand tournament, the " white swan," with a defiant 
challenge which is the first recorded use of a motto in vernacular 
English. 
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ROM Aldgate, bearing down Leadenhall Street, we 
come to the Church of St. Katherine Cree, and 
are shown the beadle's staff, which has for its 
ornament an elegant figure of St. Katherine in low 
relief, on an oval medallion. Her left hand holds 
the palm of victory, while her right hand rests on 
the spiked wheel intended for her martyrdom, but which, according 
to tradition, was, in answer to her prayers, miraculously destroyed. 
Escaping this terrible death, she was beheaded by order of the 
Emperor Maximinianus, on November 25, which day is still kept in 
memory of this noble lady, the patroness of spinners, to whom fifty- 
one churches in England are dedicated. 

The old custom at Peterborough, now in disuse, was for the 
female children of the workhouse, tricked out in smart ribbons, 
under the guidance of the Master, to perambulate the streets on 
St. Katherine's Day, singing : 

" Here comes Queen Katherine as fine as any queen, 
With a coach and six horses a-coming to be seen ; 
And a spinning we will go, will go, will go, 
And a spinning we will go.*' 

Spinning in those days being the staple industry of the female inmates 
of workhouses, the Dean and Chapter^s accounts give entries of 
payments made for wheels and reels for the workhouse children. In 
London, it may be noted, with reference to St. Katherine's patron- 
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age of spinners, that Walter Withers, a spinner of Finsbury, who 
styles himself a "throyster," took for the device upon the token he 
issued the familiar emblem of a Katherine wheel. 

In art St. Katherine is sometimes represented stabbing the re- 
cumbent figure of the Emperor, her persecutor ; but she is usually 
depicted crowned, with a sword and a book. In the fine St. Katherine 
in the National Gallery, by Pinturicchio, the saint stands with the 
sword erect, the right hand, which grasps the weapon, resting upon 
her wheel, while near her a monk kneels in adoration. 

The silver staff-head of St. Katherine Cree bears the date 1796, 
the names of the churchwardens — ^James Fitch and William Dolbins 
— being also engraved upon it. 

We call to mind that it was at the consecration of St. Katherine 
Cree, after its rebuilding, that Archbishop Laud attempted a revival 
of the Popish practices so dear to his heart, which led forward to 
the last tragic ceremony on the scaffold on Tower Hill. 

In St. Katherine's is annually commemorated the deliverance 
of Sir John Gayer from a lion in the desert of Arabia, nearly three 
centuries since. We learn further that Sir John Gayer, who after- 
wards became Lord Mayor of London, in consequence of his loyal 
attachment to King Charles I., was ordered by Cromwell's Parliament 
to pay a fine of ;f 500, and in default of payment was committed to 
the Tower. A copy of his petition to Parliament, asking, " not for 
mercy, but for justice," may be seen in the British Museum. 
Ultimately, the founder of the '* Lion Sermon " obtained his freedom, 
and soon afterwards died. One of the most interesting monuments 
in this church is that of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Chamberlain to 
Queen Elizabeth, whose name survives in the neighbouring street. 

The very mention of St. Katherine Cree carries with it the 
sweet odour of flowers to a Londoner, for it was in this church that 
children's flower services were originated by the Rector, the late 
Rev. Dr. Whittemore, now more than forty years since, and at 
which he was invariably the preacher. It is pleasant to note that 
recently, by the liberality of those forming the congregation on 
these occasions, there has been inserted in the church a stained- 
glass " Katherine " window to commemorate the delightful service 
and the " Flower Sermon." 

From St. Katherine Cree we cross the road to the church of 
St. Peter-upon-Cornhill. The small and somewhat insignificant 
staff-head in the latter church consists of a figure of St. Peter, with 
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his keys and book, surmounting a royal crown. It is difficult to 
account for the presence of the ensign of royalty, unless it be that 
the designer had in his mind the tradition that the church which 
originally stood on the site of the present building was founded by 
the first Christian King, Lucius, thus giving it a right to the title of 
a royal parish. It is also said that St. Peter's, Comhill, remained 
the metropolitan church of the kingdom until the coming of St. 
Augustine, four hundred years after. The ancient church of St. 
Peter's, which had been in the patronage of Sir Richard Whittington, 
who conveyed it to the Lord Mayor and commonalty of London in 
1411, was destroyed by the Great Fire, and the present edifice built 
upon the site by the great architect of St. Paul's. In a short 
account of St. Peter's, Comhill, by the Rector, we read that the 
fine organ built for the church by Father Smith in 1681 was re- 
modelled by Messrs. Hill, under the inspection of Dr. Gauntlett, at 
a cost to the parish of about 3^1,000. The same writer further 
states that **the most beautiful stops in the former organ have 
been retained. Mendelssohn, only a short time before his death, 
played upon it, and on one occasion extemporized upon the melody 
of Haydn's ' Hymn to the Emperor,' to the great delight of the 
congregation." 

In connection with the very shadowy tradition of St. Peters 
coming to England, monkish chroniclers relate the following 
mythical story: St. Peter having determined to consecrate the 
newly-erected Abbey of Westminster, the night being stormy, he 
was delayed on the opposite bank of the river till a fisherman in his 
boat afforded him a safe passage across. To perpetuate this event, 
the custom (originating in the person of Edrie, the fisherman, in 
618) was established that one of his descendants, a fisherman, had 
the right, one day in the year, to be seated at table with the Prior 
of Westminster, and to demand ale and bread of the cellarer, which 
practice was discontinued in 1382. The boat used on the Thames 
is called a Peter-boat, in compliment to the saint, who is the 
especial patron of fishermen, and also of fishmongers, and the keys, 
the emblem of St. Peter, form part of the arms of the Fishmongers' 
Company : 

" Two massy keys he bore of metals twain : 
The golden opes, the iron shuts amain." 
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The tower of St. Peter's, Cornhill, has for its vane a large key, 
which, though not noticeable near at hand, by reason of the high 
buildings crowding round the church, is a striking object when 
seen from a distance, standing out in bold relief against the sky. 




CHAPTER XIV. 




HROUGH the heart of the City, and along Cheap- 
side, we soon gain Wood Street and its noted 
tree, and, at the further end of the narrow 
thoroughfare, enter the church dedicated to St. 
Alban. Here the parish staff is adorned with a 
small bronze figure, which may be intended to 
represent the proto-martyr of Britain. A Roman 
helmet is on the head, and the uplifted right hand is holding a sword 
erect, while the left hand grasps a bunch of grapes, or some similar 
fruit. There appears to be no record as to how this curious little 
statue came to be used as an ornament to the beadle's staff, but it 
is to be hoped that the explanation may yet be given by those who 
are competent to speak with authority upon the history of so inter- 
esting a relic. 

The Church of St. Alban, Wood Street, was built by Wren, 
and is the third edifice which has stood upon the spot since Saxon 
times, when the living belonged to the Abbey of St. Albans. Among 
the church plate is a finely-worked pulpit hour-glass, with flsring 
angels bearing trumpets engraved on the frame. It is now carefully 
preserved, and both it and the gilt metal branch — the latter still to 
be seen attached to the pulpit — have been faithfully reproduced in 
Dyer's " Church Lore." The organ, which is now placed at the left 
of the chancel, is separated from the aisle by a screen, composed of 
some beautiful panelled oak carving, removed, it is said, from the 
gallery in the general " restoration " which took place some years 
since. 
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Standing in Wood Street, it will be noticed how thickly this 
neighbourhood is studded with churches. One may call them so 
many parish histories, containing as they do memorials of the 
worthies who dwelt among their work-people in these very streets 
and lanes, where now lofty, palatial warehouses shut out the sun. 
But the mid-day service bell of St. Vedast's, Foster Lane, calls us, 
and, entering the open door, the profusion of carving and decoration 
which meets the eye at every turn is almost overpowering. The 
elaborate design of the carved oak altar-piece contains some very 
beautiful groupings of ribboned mitres, cherubim, grapes, and wheat- 
ears, enriched with gilding, and the panelled pulpit is finely 
ornamented with cherubim and drooping devices of fruit and leaves. 

The metal-gilt staff-head at St. Vedast's has no reference to the 
Bishop of Arras and Cambray, nor yet to the name of the patron 
saint of the allied parish of St. Michael-le-Querne, or, more properly, 
St Michael ad Bladum, the church of which — the burial-place of 
Leland — situate at the north side of Paternoster Row, was destroyed 
in the Great Fire. The device upon the staff, consisting of two pairs 
of clasped hands crossing each other, within a pierced oval medallion 
surmounted by a heart, may possibly be merely an emblem of the 
union of the two parishes ; for upon the orb beneath a similar idea 
is expressed in the legend, " May Hand and Heart for ever Join.*' 
The inscription further adds that the staff was, " The Gift of John 
Walker to ye united Parishes of St. Michael-le-Querne and St. Vedast 
Foster^ I737-" With regard to this curious design, it may be 
mentioned that among the Romans the commercial class used a 
common signet bearing two hands united. This was the emblem of 
Faith, a divinity created by Numa, the second King of Rome. The 
goddess Faith was supposed to preside over solemn promises and 
bargains, when the two parties shook hands at the conclusion. 





CHAPTER XV. 




ROM St. Vedast s we will now cross Cheapside to 

Watling Street, and enter the handsome little 

church of St. Augustine and St. Faith, aiid there 

find upon the beadle's staff an extremely massive 

silver effigy of St. Augustine, Archbishop of 

Canterbury. The ornament was made during 

the rectorship of the Rev. Dr. Vivian, whose name 

— ^together with those of the two churchwardens, ** Isaac Lawrcfice " 

and " William Smith, 1 830-1831 " — is engraved upon the shaft which 

supports the figure. 

Chroniclers tell us that Augustine is said to have been a man of 
" exceeding tall stature, well favoured, and of an amiable counte- 
nance." This idea of his personal appearance has been well carried 
out, for he is here represented as having a benevolent expression 
and fine presence. The figure is seated, wearing the mitre, the 
right hand raised in the act of benediction, the left holding the 
crosier. 

St. Augustine, who was head of the monastery of St. Gregory at 
Rome, and also of the Order of St. Benedict, after his first missionary 
tour in the South of England, went to Aries, in France, where 
Eleutherius, Archbishop of that city, consecrated him Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The county of Kent has many memorials of the 
good missionary monk who, under the auspices of Pope Gregory, 
came over to England to convert the Anglo-Saxons, and had a 
kingly convert in Ethelbert. The latter, on the occasion of 
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Augustine's second visit to these shores, presented him with the 
little British church at Canterbury, founded by King Lucius, on the 
site of which now stands the cathedral. At the present time, when 
the air is rife with rumours of disestablishment, it may be well to 
note that Ethelbert's patronage bestowed upon Augustine is "the 
first instance in England of an endowment by the State "^the 
earliest monument of the English union of Church and State. 

Lastly, we wend our way in search of staves to the waterside, 
passing down Bennet Hill, and through the busy traffic of Thames 




Street to Garlickhithe. a parish taking its name from the wharf 
which once supplied the City with the strong-scented spear-leek. 
The Church of St. James, Garlickhithe, was built by Wren, succeed- 
ing the ancient edifice destroyed in the Great Fire. Over the 
doorway is a figure of St. James surmounting a projecting dial, 
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attached to the wall by an ornamental shaft. The church also 
contains an effigy of the saint in some fine old ironwork, which has 
recently been carefully repaired. The organ is by Father Smith, 
and it was in St. James's, Garlickhithe, that Steele tells us he heard 
" the service read so distinctly, so emphatically, and so fervently, 
that it was next to an impossibility to be inattentive." 

The very elegant design upon the beadle's staff was presented 
to the parish in 1820, when, as the inscription records, the Rev. 
Robert Stevens was Rector, and Gilbert Wilson and Thomas Conway 
were churchwardens. The Apostle James the Greater, to whom 
Garlickhithe Church is dedicated, is seldom represented with the 
sword, the instrument of the martyrdom which he suffered under 
Herod Agrippa, but, as in the example upon the staff-head, in the 
dress in which it has been usual to depict the saint since the 
thirteenth century — in allusion to the pilgrimages made to his 
reputed burial-place at Compostella. The statue wears the flapped 
hat and pilgrim's cloak ornamented with escallop shells; in his 
right hand he grasps the bourdon, and holds in his left hand the 
Holy Gospels. This representation of St. James has also an escallop 
shell upon the hat under two crossed swords. The latter symbol 
reminds us of the badge of the Spanish Order of St. James of the 
Sword, but with the difference that upon the jewel the emblems of 
the saint's passion are given with heart-shaped pommels, and the 
scabbards terminating in fleurs-de-lis. 

The figure from the staff-head of Garlickhithe rests upon a hoop 
encircling a large escallop shell ; and with reference to the escallop, 
or, as it is familiarly styled, " St. James's cockle," we read that Pope 
Alexander IV., fearing the too general use of this ensign of pilgrimage, 
issued a Bull prohibiting the wearing of it save by such pilgrims as 
were of truly noble birth. Boutell characterizes the shell " as a 
beautiful charge, happy in its association with pilgrims of the olden 
time, and held in high esteem by the Heralds." Reading Abbey, 
too, having St. James for patron saint, assumed in its arms three 
gold escallops on an azure field, and on pennies coined in the mint 
of that monastery the familiar shell appears in the first quarter of 
the shield imprinted on the reverse. 

And thus, with pilgrims' emblems, the wanderings in quest of 
Church Staves are brought to a close. The surroundings as well as 
the churches in which the ornaments are preserved have claimed a 
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share — if not too full a share — of attention, for, while pursuing the 
object before us, the invitation of Sebastian has ever sounded in the 
ear: 

'* Shall we go see the reliques of this town ? 
♦ # ♦ ♦ ♦ 

I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city." 

Twelfth Night, Act III., Scene 3. 
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Abbey, Westminster, 21, 60 

Addorsed figures on staff* of St. 
James's, Clerkenwell, 44 

Alban, proto-martyr of Britain, 62. 
See St. Alban 

Alban's, St., 62 ; St. Peter's church- 
yard, 37 

Aldgate, 56, 58 

Ale and beer houses, constables 
inspect, 2 

Alexander IV., Pope, 66 

Alexander, Thomas, 19 

Alexowitz, Tsar Peter, founds the 
Order of St. Andrew, 42 

Alfune of St. Bartholomew's, 50 

Andrew, St., his martyrdom, 42 ; 
Orders under the patronage of, 
42. See St. Andrew, Holborn 

Andrews, Sl, Fifeshire, 42 

Angels, sculptured, in St. Dunstan- 
in-the-West, 12 

Anglo-Saxon version of New Testa* 
ment, quotation from, 1, 2 

Apsley, Lucy, 43 

Aries, Eleutherius, Bishop of, 64 

Arms : Baker, 38 ; Botylcr, 48 ; 
Charles II., 33 ; Clement's Inn, 
17 ; Crewe, 40 ; Dobyns, 37 ; 
Fishmongers* Company, 60 ; God- 
frey, 29 ; Gray's Inn, 4] ; Grey (of 
Wilton), 39, 40 ; Hoi ford, 38 i 
Hospitallers (Knights), 47, 48 ; 
Juxon, 40 ; King, 40 ; Lacy, 37 ; 
Lincoln's Inn, 37 ; Lyon's Inn, 
17; Maddox, 51 ; Morlcy, 40; 
New Inn, 16 ; Reading Abbey, 
66 \ Royal, 28, 33; Russell, 30; 
Savoy (precinct of), 19 ; Sheldon, 
39, 40 ; Temple (Inner), S, 10 ; 
Temple (Middle), 9, 10; Wake, 



39, 40 ; Walker, 8 ; City of 
Westminster, 21 ; White, 14 

Arras and Cambray, Vedast, Bishop 
of, 63 

Ascension Day, beating the bounds 
on, 3, 51 

Atkins, Mr. Samuel, 50 

Atkinson, William, 44 

Augustine, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, personal appearance of, 64. 
Set' St. Augustine 

Aylesbury Chapel, 47 



Baddeloy, Mr., 51 n. 

Badges 1 worn by beadles, 2, 33, 51, 
52 ; royal, 19, 20, 21, 57 ; Mad- 
dox pensioners', 5I1 53 

Bancroft, Francis, 54 

*' Bang-beggar," beadle styled, i, 2 

Barbican, 52 

Bartholomew Fair, 49 

Bartholomew, St., emblem of his 
martyrdom, 50. See St. Bartholo- 
mew ihc Great 

Baylis, T. H., Q.C., 8 

Beadd, By dele. See Beadle 

Beadle, parish, 1-4; his staff of 
office, 1, 4 ; badge worn by, 2, 33, 
51 j livery of, 33 ; bidder to 
parish meetings, i ; mention of 
the oiEcc in Anglo-Saxon version 
of New Testament, i ; attendance 
at church during Divine service, 
2, 21 ; his duties as constable, 2, 
33, 49 J description of, as Christ- 
mas bellman of the night, 3 ; goes 
with procession to beat the bounds, 
3 ; assists at funerals, 2 1 ; derisive 
appelkcions of, 2 
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Bedford, Francis, fourth Earl of, 30 ; 

John, fourth Duke of, 29, 30 ; 

Anne, Duchess of, 3 1 ; Level, 30 
Bedfordbury, district of, 29 
Beggars to be " fidgetted " out of the 

town, 2 
Bell, Bishop of Worcester, 46; 

memorial brass to, 46 
Bellmen of thb night, Christmas, 3 ; 

eschatological warning delivered 

by, 3 
Bell-ringing, at St. Clement Danes', 

16; at St. Giles'-in-the-Fields, 

33 ; at Great St. Helen's, 55 
Benedict, St., Order of, 64 
Bennet Hill, 65 
Bertha, Queen, 55 
Bishop's Court, Chancery Lane, 36 
Blanche of Navarre, Queen, 56 
Blomfield, Sir Arthur, 14 
Bloomsbury. See St. George's, 

Bloomsbury 
Bohun, Humphrey de, $6 ; Mary de, 

57 
Bolton, Prior, 50 
Boore, William, gives bust of Gibbs 

to church of St. Martin-in-the- 

Fields, 29 
Bott, John, 5 1 
Bourchier, Elizabeth, J 2 
Bourn, the Old, 42 ; St. Mary of 

the, 26 
Bows, Mr., 17 
Brass, memorial, to Bell, Bishop of 

Worcester, 46 
Briant, Thomas, 56 
Bridgeman, William, font in St. 

Martin-in-the-Fields given by, 29 
Brougham, Lord, monument to his 

daughter, Lincoln's Inn Chapel, 

Bruce family, 47 

Buckingham Palace, 28 

Burgess, family of, benefactors to the 
Royal Chapel, Savoy, 19 

Burgundy, Philip, Duke of, 42 

Burlington House, 42 

Burnet, Bishop, his house at Clerken- 
well, 46 

Bustin, G., 3$ 

Butler, Samuel, 30 

Butterworth, the late Joshua White- 
head, F.S.A., 13 ; his gift to the 
parish of St. Bartholomew-the- 
Great, 50 



Cxsar, Sir Julius, 54 

Canterbury, Archbishops of, 11, 29, 

30,64 
Canterbury, church founded by 

Lucius at, 65 
Capel, Henry, 28 
Carmelite Friars, 5, 6 
" Caxton at Westminster," sonnet by 

St. Germain, 22 
Cecilia, St., Kent's altar-piece of, in 

St. Clement Danes', 17, 18 
Centlivre, Mrs., 3 1 
Chancery, Masters in, 38 ; Inns, 

staves of, 16 ; Lane, 36, 39 
Chantrey's statue of Pitt, 24 
Chantry in Portepoole Chapel 

founded by John de Gray, 40 
Charles II., loyalty to, at St Giles-in- 

the-Fields, 33 
Chichester Rents, Chancery Lane, 

36 
Chimes, St. Clement Danes', 16 ; 

St. Giles', Cripplegate, 53 
Christ Church, Lisson Grove, 27 
Christmas Customs, Exeter, 3 
" Church Lore," Dyer's, 62 
Churchman, Charles, 28 
Churchwarden's staff, St Martin-in- 

the-Fields, 27 
Clarence and Albany, H.R.H., the 

late Duke of, a member of the 

Middle Temple, 10 
Clares, the Poor, 56 
Clasped hands, design on staff of St. 

Vedast-Foster, 63 
Clement's Inn, ensign of, 17 ; disso- 
lution of, 17 
Clement, St, legend concerning his 

martyrdom, 15. See St Clement 

Danes 
Clerkenwell, 44-48 ; St. John's 

Gate, 44 
Cloth Market, Smithfield, 49 
** Cockle," St James's, 66 
Coke, Sir Edward, 17, 43 
Compostella, 45, 66 
Constantine, $4 
Conway, Thomas, 66 
Cordwainers' Company, 12 
Costigan, Captain, 17 
Cos way, 26 
Covent Garden, parish of, 29 ; 

taken from St. Mardn-in-the- 

Fields, 30 
Crane Court, Fleet Street, 42 
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Crape, staff draped in, lo 
Crewe, Bishop of Durham, 40 
Cripplegate Workhouse, staff of, 51 
Cromwell, Oliver, married in St. 

Giles', Cripplegate, 52 
Crosby, Sir John, 54 
Crouchback, Edmond, 56 
Crypt, Gothic, St. John's, Clerken- 

well, 47 

Darcy, Sir Arthur, Knight, 56 
Davies, Alexander, 17; Mary, 
marries Sir Thomas Grosvenor, 

17 

Defoe, buried at St. Giles', Cripple- 
gate, 52 

Denny, Hugh, 39 

Derby, Earl of, 24 

Diocletian, the Emperor, 23 

Dobyns, William, Treasurer of 
Lincoln's Inn, 37 

Docwra, Prior, 47 

Dolbins, William, 59 

Dolley, Thomas, 51 

Domenichino, picture of St. 7o*^^> 

by, 44 

Domitian, 45 

Drapers' Company, the, 54 

Dudley, Duchess, 33 

Dunmore, Lord, 24 

Dunstan, St., legend concerning, 1 1 ; 
patron of the Goldsmiths' Com- 
pany, II, 12; picture of, in 
Goldsmiths' Hall, 12 

Durham, Crewe, Bishop of, 40 

East Smithfield, manor of, 56 

Edric, the fisherman, 60 

Edward III. chooses St. George as 
patron of the Order of the Garter, 
23 ; bears the device of the 
" white swan," 57 

Eleutherius, 64 

Ellis, George, 56 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 50 

English, first recorded motto in, 57 

Epigrams on statue of George I., 
Bloomsbury Church, 34 

Escallop shell, favourite charge of, 
66 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, 55, 64 

Ethelburga, Queen, tradition con- 
cerning, 55. See St. Ethelburga 

Evangelist, St. John the, 44, 45 

Exeter, Christmas customs at, 3 



Faith, a divinity created by Numa, 63 

Falstaff at St. Clement's, 16 

Farran, Miss, 24 

Farringdon Road, 44 

Field, Nicholas, 52 

Fine ordered by Cromwell's Parlia- 
ment, 59 

Fire of London, 55, 60, 63, 65 

Fitch, James, 59 

Fleet Prison, 7, 24; Street, 10, 12 

** Flower Sermon " at St. Katherine 
Cree, 59 

Fontainebleau, 30 

Font-cover at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, 29 

Fore Street, 54 

Fortescue, John, 32 

Fox, Edwin, Esq., his gift to Sion 
College, 14 

Foxe, the martyrologist, his monu- 
ment in St. Giles', Cripplegate, 52 

Funerals at St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, 21 

Garlickhithe, 65. See St. James 
Gaunt, John of, his chapel at the 

Savoy, 18 
Gauntlett, Dr., 60 
Gayer, Sir John, 59 
George I., portrait of, 28, 35 ; his 

benefactions to St. Martin-in-the- 

Fields, 28 ; statue on steeple of St. 

George's, Bloomsbury, 33-35 
George, St., legend concerning, 23 ; 

statuette on staff of St. George's, 

Hanover Square, 23. See St. 

George's, Bloomsbury 
Gibbons, Grinling, 24, 30, 3 1 
Gibbs, the architect, 27 ; portrait and 

bust of, 29 
Gibson, Bishop of London, 17, 23, 

47 

Giles, St., patron of beggars and 
lepers, 23, 51. See St. Giles-in- 
the Fields ; St. Giles', Cripplegate 

Glascock, Dorothy, 51 ; Sir William, 

SI 

Globe Theatre on site of Lyon's Inn, 

'7 
Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, 29 

Godson, George, 47 

Golden Fleece, Order of, 42 

Goldsmith's Company, 1 1 ; Hall of, 

12 ; state barge of, 12 ; upestry 

formerly belonging to, 12 

17 
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Gould, Mr. Baring-, 23 

Graces, the Abbey of, 56 

Gray, John de, founds a chantry in 
Portepoole Chapel, 40 

Gray's Inn, staff of, 39 ; Chapel 
39, 40 ; arms of, 41 ; badge of 
Inner Temple displayed on arch- 
way, 41 ; old iron gates to gardens, 

Gregory, Pope, 64 
Gresham, Sir Thomas, 54 
Griffin, the, of Gray's Inn, 9, 39, 41 
Grosvenor, Sir Thomas, 17 

Hamilton, Sir William, 24 
Hanover Square, 23 ; Chan trey's 

statue of Pitt in, 24 
Hanson, Giles, " assistant beadle," 33 
Hardwick rebuilds St. Paul, Covent 

Garden, 30 ; Mr. Thomas, 26 
Harris*s organ placed in St. Andrew's, 

Holborn, 43 
Harte, Emma, 24 
Hartnell, John, 5 j 
Hatton, Lady, 43 
Hawkers, unlicensed, 2 
Hawkesmoor, a pupil of Wren, 34 
Heathfield, near Doncaster, battle of, 

55 I 

Helen, Empress, 54. See St. Helen 
Heliodorus, St., 45 
Henry IV., 57 

Henry V., his tomb in the Abbey, 57 
Henry VII., hospital of the Savoy 
. founded by, 18 ; window pre- 
. sented to, by magistrates of Dort, 

22 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 

44»47 
Herbert, quotation from, 32 
Hereford, Essex and Northampton, 

Earl of, 56 
Herod Agrippa, 66 
Hill, Messrs., 60 
Hoare, Sir Richard, Knight, his 

monument in St. Dunstan-in-thc- 

West, 13 
Hogarth's " Idle Apprentice," 2 
Holborn, 36 ; Circus, 44 
Holden, Charles, 6 
Holford, Sir Richard, 37 
Horse Guards, Whitehall, 28 
Hospitallers, Knights, their church 

at Clerkenwell, 44, 47 
Houndsditch, 55 



Hour-glass, pulpit, 12, 62 

Hucks, W., M.P. for Abingdon and 

Wallingford, 34 
Hutchinson, Colonel, 43 ; Lucy, 43 

*' Ingoldsby Legends," " A Lay of Sc 
Dunstan," 11 

Inns, of Court, 7-10, 36-42 ; of 
Chancery, 16, 17 

Iron gates. Inner Temple, 7 ; Lin- 
coln's Inn, 37 ; Gray's Inn, 41 ; 
St. Andrew's Holborn, 43 

Ironwork at St. James's, Garlickhi the, 
66 

Isabella the Catholic, 23 

Jackson, William, 47 

James (the Great), St., shrine of, at 
Compostella, 45 ; dress of, 45, 66. 
See St. James's, Garlickhithe 

James (the Less), St., tradition con- 
cerning death of, 45 ; dress of, 
45. See St. James's, Clerkenwell 

Jerusalem, St. James the Less, Bishop 
of, 45 

Jesse, Mr., 30 

** Jesse" window, 23 

Jessopp, Dr., " Coming of the Friars," 

5 

John the Baptist, figures of, on staff- 
heads, 19, 46 

John, the Divine, tradition concern- 
ing, 45 ; statuette on Clerkenwell 
staff-head, 45 

Johnson, Dr., 16 ; memorial to, in 
St Clement Danes' Church, 16 

Jones, Inigo, designs St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, 30 

Justice, John, 52 

Juxon, Archbishop, his arms on vine 
at Lambeth Palace, 40 

Katherine, St., her martyrdom, 58 ; 
patroness of spinners, 58 ; how 
represented in art, 59. See St. 
Katherine Cree 

Keith, Alexander, 24 ; his chapel in 
May fair, 24 

Key upon vane of St. Peter's, Corn- 
hill, 61 

King, Bishop of Rochester, 40 ; 
Gregory, Lancaster Herald^ 37 

Knights Templars, seals of, 9 

Kniveton, Lady Frances, monument 
to, 32, 33 
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" Knock-nobbier," beadle styled, in 
South Yorkshire, 2 

Lambeth Palace, vane on, 40 
Lamp] ugh, Archbishop, 29 
Lancaster, Duchy of, liberty of, 19 ; 

liveried beadle of, 20 
Latchford, Benjamin, 28 
Laud, Archbishop, 30, 32, 59 
Lawrence, Isaac, 64 
Leadenhall Street, 58 
Lcathersellers' Hall, Great St. 

Helen's, 55 
Leigh, the Hon. Charles, 33 
Lcland, buried at St. Michael ad 

Bladum, 63 
Lcly, Sir Peter, monument to, in 

old St. Paul, Covent Garden, 3 1 
Lepers, hospital for, St. Giles-in-thc- 

Fields, 32 
Lincoln, Lacy, Earl of, 36 
Lincoln's Inn, staff of, 36, 38 ; 

Chapel, 36, 38 ; arms of, 37 ; 

eminent members of, 38 
"Lion Sermon," the, 59 
London, Gibson, Bishop of, 17,23, 47 
Lord Mayor, Hoare, 13 ; Shorter, 

49 ; Gayer, 59 ; Whittington, 

60 
Lucius, King of Britain, 60, 64 
Lucys of Charlecotc, 52 
Lupton, the Rev. Mr., 14 
Lyming, Kent, 55 
Lyon's Inn, staff of, 17 ; arms of, 

17 ; Coke a member of, 17 

Macaulay, Lord, lines by, 24 
Maddoz, Sir Benjamin, Bart., gives 
silver staff-head to St. Giles', 
Cripplegate, 51 ; charity founded 

by, 5» 
"Mad Shallow," 17 
Mandevilles, Earls of Essex, 57 
Marble Arch, burial-ground of St. 

George's, Hanover Square, 25 
Margaret, St., legend of, 21 ; Dean 

Milman's poem on, 22. See St. 

Margaret, Westminster 
Marlborough House, 28 
Marriott, Matthew, 32 
Martin, John, 6, 32 ; legend of 

Saint, 28. See St. Martin-in-the- 

Fields 
"Martyr of Antioch," Dean Mil- 
man's, 22 



Marylebone, 26 ; burials in Si. 
John's Church, 27 

Mausolus, tomb of : St. George's, 
Bloomsbury, designed from, 34 

Maximinianus, Emperor, 58 

Mayfield, St. Dunstan's forge at, 1 1 

Mead, Anthony, 56 

Mendelssohn plays on the organ of 

. St. Peter's, Cornhill, 60 

Mcrritt, Richard, 56 

Mildmay, Sir Walter, 50 

Milman, the Rev. W. H., Canon or 
St. Paul's, 14 

Milton buried in St. Giles', Cripple- 
gate, 52 

Minories, the, 56 

More, Sir Thomas, a member or 
New Inn, 16 ; migrates to 
Lincoln's Inn, 16 

Morley, Bishop of Winchester, 40 

National Gallery, "St. Kathcrine " 
in, 59 ; '* Parish Beadle " in, 2 

Navarre, King of, 56 

Ncvil, Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, 
36 

New Abbey, 56 

Newgate, Keeper of, 49 

New Hall, Essex, 22 

New Inn, staff of, 16 ; old customs 
observed at, 16, 17 

New Road, the, 26 

New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 37 

Northcote, James, 26 

Numa, 63 

Nuns' Hall, Great St. Helen's, 55 

Oak, carved, St. Alban, Wood Street, 
62 ; St. Dunstan-in-the-West, il, 
13; St. Paul, Covent Garden, 30 ; 
St. Vedast- Foster, 63 

Olybius, Prefect of the East, 22 

Organs by Father Schmidt, 43, 60, 
66 

Orsett Hall, Essex, 38 

"Our Lady Inn," 16 

Page, John, 35 

Panckridgc, the late Rev. William, 

Patmos, St. John at. 45 

Paul, St., emblems of, 29. See St. 

Paul, Covent Garden , 

Pegasus, the Temple, 7, 8 ; on 

archway, Gray's Inn, 41 
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Peirson> Samuel, ii 

Pendreirs tomb, St. Giles-in-the- 

Ficld, 32, 33 
Pcpys, extract from his " Diary," 3 ; 

in Gray's Inn Gardens, 42 
Perambulation of parish boundaries, 

3,28 
Peter boat, a, 60 
Peterborough customs, 2 ; on St, 

Katherine's Day, 58 
Peter, St., legend concerning, 60 ; 

emblem of, 60, 61. ^^^St. Peter, 

Cornhill 
Pctter, Charles Henry, 28 
Physicians, New Hall of College of, 19 
Pinturicchio, his portrait of St. 

Katherine, 59 
Porter, John, 55 
Porteus, Bishop, 45 
" Portepoole," manor of, 39 
Powell, Messrs., their glass-works 

built at Whitefriars, 6 
Pretender, portraits of his wife and 

family, 18 
Prideaux, Edmund, 8 
Prynne, buried in Lincoln's Inn, 38 
Pulpit hour-glasses, 12, 62 
Puritans, destruction of interior of 

St. Giles-in-the-Ficlds by, 32 
Pym, Joshua, 5 1 

Quarter Sessions, beadle presents his 
bill at, 2 

Queen Victoria, Her Majesty, re- 
storation of the Savoy Chapel by, 
18 ; sculptured head of, on Lin- 
coln's Inn Chapel, 36 

Radcliffe, Mrs., 25 ; library, Oxford, 
29 

Rahere, 49 ; his tomb, 4, 49, 50 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, memorial 
window to, 22 

Ramsay, Allan, 27 

Reading Abbey, mint at, 66 

Rebellion, the '45, 13 

Richard II., badge of, 57 

Rochester, King, Bishop of, 40 

Rome, Numa, King of, 63 ; monas- 
tery of St. Gregory at, 64 

Roos, John, 52 

Royal Society, early anniversaries of, 

4* 
Russell, Lord William, 30 
Rusted, William, 21 



Rysbraeck, burial-place of, 27 ; his 
bust of Gibbs, 29 

Sacheverell, Dr., Rector of St. 

Andrew's, Holborn, 42 ; riots, 47 
Savoy, Liberty of, 19 ; Palace, 18 ; 

warden's staff. Chapel Royal, 18, 

Schmidt, Father, his organs, 43, 60, 

66 
Seals of Knights Templars, 9 
Segar, Simon, his description of the 

arms of Gray's Inn, 41 
Shadd, Thomas, 44 
Shaw, Mr. John, architect, 12 
Sheldon, Archbishop, 40 
"Shepherd's Inn," 17 
Shorter, Lord Mayor Sir John, 49 
Sion College, 14 ; President's chair 

at, 13, 14; former building, 

London Wall, 14 
Smith, Toulmin, " The Parish," by, 

1-3 ; William, his token, 57 ; 

William, 64 
Smithfield, 49 ; beadle's staff of 

manor of East, 5S> 56 
Somerset, Carr, Earl of, 31 ; House, 

4* 
Speed, monument to, 52 

Spinning, workhouse girls employed 
in, 57 

Staff of St. Alban, Wood Street, 62 ; 
St. Andrew, Holborn, 42 ; St. 
Augustine, Watling Street, 64 ; 
St. Bartholomew-the-Grcat, 49 ; 
St. Clement Danes, 15; St. Dun- 
stan-in-the-West, 1 1 ; St. Ethel- 
burga, 55 ; St. George, Blooms- 
bury, 34 ; St. George, Hanover 
Square, 23 ; St. Giles, Cripplegatc 
(2), 50 ; St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 
32; St. Helen, Great, 54; St. 
James (the Less), Clerkenwell, 
44 ; St. James (the Great), Gar- 
lickhithe, 66 ; St. John, Clerken- 
well, 46 ; St. Katherine Cree, 58 ; 
St. Margaret, Westminster, 21 ; 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields (2), 27, 
28 ; St. Marylebone, 26 ; St. Paul, 
Covent Garden, 29 ; St. Petcr- 
upon- Cornhill, 60 ; St. Vedast- 
Foster and St. Michael-le-Querne, 
63 ; Gray's Inn, 39 ; Lincoln's Inn, 
36 ; Lyon's Inn, 17 ; New Inn, 
16 ; Savoy, Royal Chapel of the. 
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19 ; Smichfield, East (manor of), 
56 ; Temple, Inner, 7 ; Temple, 
Middle, 10 ; Whitefriars Work- 
house, 5 

St. Alban, Wood Street, parish of, 
63 ; beadle's staff of, 62 ; carved 
oak screen in church of, 62 

St. Andrew's, Holborn, 42, 43 ; 
beadle's staff of, 42 ; noted resi- 
dents in, 43 

St. Augustine and St. Faith, beadle's 
staff of, 64 

St Bartholomew-the-Great, parish 
of, 49, 50 ; beadle's staff of, 49 ; 
old charity at, 50 

St. Botolph, Aldgate, church of, 55 

St. Clement Danes, parish of, i $-18 ; 
beadle's staff of, 15 ; Inns of 
Chancery in, 16, 17 ; bells of, 16 ; 
registers, 17 ; Kent's altar-piece 
in, 18 

St. Dunstan-in-the-West, beadle's 
staff of, 12; windows and monu- 
ments in church of, 12, 13 ; oak- 
carving in vestry of, 11, 13 

St. Ethclburga, Bishopsgate, beadle's 
staff at, 55 

St. George's, Bloomsbury, statue of 
George I. on steeple of, 34, 35 ; 
beadle's staff of, 34 

St. George, Hanover Square, parish 
of, 23 ; beadle's staff of, 23 ; 
Keith's Chapel, 24 ; old burial- 
ground of, 25 

St, Giles', Cripplegate, beadle's and 
workhouse staves of, 51, 52 ; silver 
badge worn by beadle, 52 ; monu- 
ments in church, 52 ; chimes, 53 ; 
Maddox charity, 5 1 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields, beadle's staff 
of, 32 ; monument in church, 33 ; 
resort of mendicants, 33 

St Helen's, Great, beadle's staff of, 
54 ; monuments in church, 54 

St James (the Great), Garlickhiihe, 
beadle's staff of, 66 ; figure over 
projecting dial, 65 

St James (the Less), Clcrkenwell, 
burials in church of, 46 ; ad- 
dorsed figures on head of beadle's 
staff, 44 

St. John (Baptist), Clerkenwcll, 
church of, 47 ; ancient beadle's 
staff of, 46 

St John of Jerusalem, Liberty of, 47 



St John's Gate, Clerkenwell, 49 
St John's, Marylcbone, 26 ; burials 

in, 27 
St. Katherine Crec, the "Flower 

Sermon " preached at, 59 ; the 

" Lion Sermon " preached at, 59 ; 

beadle's staff of, 58 
St Margaret, Westminster, royal 

parish of, 21 ; beadle's staff of, 

21 ; monuments in church, 22 ; 

Caxton at, 22 
St Martin-in-the-Fields, roya) parish 

of, 28, 29 ; churchwarden's staff 

of, 27 ; beadle's staff of, 28 ; 

pictures in Town Hall, 29 ; 

Vestry Hall, 29 ; church, 29 
St. Mary, Bryanstone Square, 

St Mary, Clerkenwell, Benedictine 

nunnery of, 44 
St. Marylebone, new church of, 26 ; 

beadle's staff of, 26 
St Mary of the Bourne, 26 
St Mary of Mount Carmel. See 

Carmelite Friars 
St. Michael-le-Querne, 63 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, beadle's 

staff of, 29 ; burials of eminent 

people in, 30, 31 ; Grinling 

Gibbons' carvings in, 30 
St Peter upon Cornhill, 59, 60 ; 

organ by Father Schmidt at, 60 ; 

beadle's staff of, 60 ; key on vane 

of, 61 
St. Vcdast, Foster Lane, curious 

device upon beadle's staff, 63 ; 

carvings in church, 63 
Stanhope, Earl, 24 
Steele at St James's, Garlickhithc, 

66 
Sterne, Laurence, 2$ 
Stevens, the Rev. Robert, 66 
Stewart, General, 23 
Stubbs, George, 27 
Supporters, royal, removed from 

steeple of St. George's, Blooms- 
bury, 35 
Sussex, Duke of, 24 
Sutton, Mr., glass painter, 33 
Swan, the collared, badge of, 57 
Sword, Order of the, 66 
Sword-rest, 8t Dunstan-in-thc-Wcst, 

«3 
Taylor, Peter, 56 
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Temple, Inner, staff of, 7, 8 ; arms 

of, 8 ; the Hall, 8 ; iron gates 

with badge of Gray's Inn, 7, 9 
Temple, Middle, staff of, 10 ; arms 

of, 9, 10 ; statue of Knight Templar 

on Library, 9 ; gateway, 10 
Temple Church, 7-9, 43 
Tenison, Archbishop, 29 
Thackeray, 17 
Thames, Lord Mayor's show on the, 

12 ; Street, 42, 65 
Thistle, Order of the, 42 
Thomas, Rowland, 19 
Thornhill, the painter, 8, 23 
Throgmorton, Sir Nicholas, 59 
" Throyster," Walter Withers, 59 
Thurloe buried in Lincoln's Inn, 38 
Time, Father, figure of, on staff of 

St. Giles-in-the-Fields, 32 
Tokens : a swan, 57 ; a Katherine 

wheel, 59 
Toulmin-Smith. See Smith 
Toulouse, 45 

Tours,, Martin, Bishop of, 28 
Tower Hill, 56, 59 
Tower, White, outline engraving of 

the, 56 
Trajan, Emperor, banishes St. 

Clement, 15 
Tucker, Stephen, Somerset Herald, 

46 
Turner, Samuel, Esq., a benefactor 

to Gray's Inn, 40 
Tyler's rebellion, 8 

Vagrants, 2, 33 

Vanderbank, 27 

Vandyck, 31 

Vanes : Inner Temple, 9 ; Lambeth, 

40; Gray's Inn, 41 ; St. Peter's, 

Cornhill, 61 
Verge, definition of, i 
Victoria, Her Majesty Queen, 18, 

36 
Vincent, Ph., 35 
Vivian, the late Rev. Dr., 64 



Wake, Archbishop, 40 

Walker, John, 63 ; Thomas, Esq., 

Treasurer of the Inner Temple, 8 
Wall tablets, Lincoln's Inn, 37, 38 ; 

Temple, 8 
Walpole, Horace, 30, 34 
Waltham Abbey, 22 
Walton, Izaak, a parishioner of St. 

Dunstan-in-the-West, 1 3 
Ward, John, 51 ; William, 35 
Watling Street, 64 
Wecver, buried at Clerkenwell, 46 
Westminster, Duke of, ancestor of, 

17 ; Abbey, 21, 60 
West's altar-piece, Marylebonc, 26 
Wheatley, Francis, R.A., 27 
White, the Rev. Dr., founder of Sion 

College, 13 ; portrait of, 14 
Whitefriars, remains of monastery of, 

6 ; workhouse, staff of, 5 
Whittemore, the late Rev. Dr., 59 
Whittington, Sir Richard, 60 
Wilkic's « Parish Beadle," 2 
Willement, 24 
Wilson, Gilbert, 66 
Wilton, Greys of, 39 
Winchester, Morley, Bishop of, 40 
Windows, stained, 29, 36, 37, 40, 54, 

.59 
Wingfield, W., Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, 

38 
Wolcot, 31 

Wood Street, Cheapside, 62, 63 
Worcester, Bell, Bishop of, 46 
Workhouse staves, Whitefriars, 5 ; 

St. Giles', Cripplegate, 50 
Wren, churches rebuilt by, 42, 60, 

65 
Wych Street, 16 
Wycherlcy, 30 
Wymondesold, Bevin, 52 



Yelverton, Sir Christopher, 

portrait at Gray's Inn, 40 
York Gate, Regent's Park, 26 
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